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Wonderful values in genuine Congoleum 
... beautify your floors at a saving! 
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“"A CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT!I’* 
said a young wife. ‘‘I saw this rug in a window 
and marched right in. It’s a beauty—dif- 
ferent, up-to-date—not the sort of thing ‘iii 

you tire of! And I felt safe in buying it, when *'I'VE STOPPED GROANING OVER SPILLS 
I saw the Gold Seal!”’ (‘“Montrose,”’ 505.) AND CRUMBS''— said a busy mother. “A OUT THE GOLD SEAL=~I can’t afford to 
damp cloth whisks away any spot from my new take a chance on wear. Some of my friends 
Gold Seal Rug in a second!’’ Because it is had very poor service from rugs that weren’t 

genuine Congoleum, the stain-proof surface real Congoleum!”’ (The rug she chose is a gay 6 
will Jast— it’s built-in. (‘‘Ningpo,” 499.) Swedish peasant design, ‘‘Christina,”’ 502.) Fall 
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Gold Seal pasted on the rug. “"AND WAS JOE SURPRISED WHEN HE SAW THE BILL!... erate 
This Gold Seal identifies the one He thought I’d run way over the budget, but Congoleum offers you! Beautify your homt Dugge: 
ek nal wiiine C our stunning bedroom rug cost just a few dol- this economical way —see all the lovely 

Y genuine Congoleum. lars!’ This Gold Seal Rug (‘‘Grimsby,”’ 507) is new Gold Seal patterns at your local store: 


only one of the amazing values that genuine CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC.; KEARNY, NEW yersst 
In Canada, Congoleum Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que P R 
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PRESIDENT Roosevelt’s designation of the 

South as the economic sore spot of the nation 
gives emphasis to the paradoxical situation in 
which the South finds itself. While it is one 
of the wealthiest sections of the nation, it is 
at the same time the poorest. Although rich 
in natural resources and blessed with a genial 
climate, the South does not have its share of 
the comforts and conveniences of life. “It must 
sit by and watch its plenty enjoyed by other 
sections not so abundantly blessed by nature, 
but in control of the man-made machinery of 
finance.” 

What is the trouble? Before a competent 
physician treats an illness, he diagnoses the 
cause. Why is the South, with its natural 
advantages, lagging in the race for economic 
well-being? How did it get that way? 

A masterly analysis of reasons underlying 
the South’s economic anemia is found in Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb’s Divided We Stand 
published by Farrar & Rinehart of New York. 
He divides the nation into three sections— 
North, South, and West—and points out that 
with 80 per cent of the total area of the 
nation and 42.5 per cent of its people, the 
South and the West have within their boun- 
daries all the gold and silver, 95 per cent of 
the oil, 45 per cent of the coal, 90 per cent of 
the lumber, and 63 per cent of the agricultural 
dollars. Yet a liberal estimate would not give 
these sections more than 20 per cent of the 
money, and Dr. Webb places the figure at 
closer to 5 per cent. 


@ The War Between the States destroyed 
the political and economic power of the South. 
It made the North the financial master of the 
nation, and it is Dr. Webb’s thesis that the 
North has been able to retain, and even aug- 
ment that power through pensions, patents on 
creative machinery, and the protective tariff. 
From 1862 to 1936, the Federal Government 
paid out eight billions in pensions, of which 
seven billions went to the North and only one 


billion to the West and the South. In 1900, 


































ECONOMIC PROBLEM”? WHY? 


the South paid $40,000,000 into the pension 
fund and received only $15,500,000. 


The North, according to Dr. Webb, owns 
90 per cent of the money-producing patents. 
These patents have given the North a tre- 
mendous advantage in machine production. 
With 28 per cent of the nation’s people, the 
South has only 16 per cent of the tools with 
which people make a living; with half the 
farm population, we have only one-fifth the 
farm machinery. There are 200 large corpor- 
ations, says Dr. Webb, which own 50 per cent 
of American corporate wealth and 22 per cent 
of the national wealth. Ninety per cent of 
these are in the North, 4.5 per cent in the 
South, and 5.5 per cent in the West. 


@ Federal relief began many decades before 
the New Deal, avers Dr. Webb. The public 
domain with all its natural resources was the 
original relief fund, and it was ladled out 
with a lavish hand. But, says Dr. Webb, the 
free land finally gave out, and everyone’s re- 
lief stopped except that of the manufacturer, 
who still had his patents and protective tariff. 
The inequities of the tariff and freight rate 
differentials, by the way, received major at- 
tention at Alabama’s recent Farmers’ Week. 


Agriculture has always had extreme difh- 
culty in keeping pace with other industries in 
the race for economic well-being. But aside 
from the troubles that are common to all 
farmers, the plight of Southern agriculture 
must be attributed in a large measure to an 
unbalanced cropping system. Our one-crop 
system has not only failed to provide an in- 
come adequate for decent living but has forc- 
ed the farmer to dissipate his capital and im- 
pose long hours of labor on his family in an 
effort to make ends meet. Many of our trou- 
bles started from the desperate situation that 
faced the Southern farmer when he threw 
down his rifle at Appomattox and returned 
home to make a crop at the dictation of his 
creditors. 
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A Low price does notalways 
mean a bargain. A manure 
spreader costs many times more 
than a manure fork, but just think 
of the time and money it saves. 
Like the spreader Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires are an 
investment! Farmers who have 
them on their tractors and 
implements would never think of 
going back to steel lugs, because 
they know that these amazing 
traction tires save 25% in time and up to 3314% in fuel, give 
greater traction and drawbar pull, greatly reduce repairs, ride easier, 
protect your health, can be used on the highways, and actually wear 
longer than steel lugs! 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires are the only tires made that give you 
these patented and exclusive construction features: 

Triple-Braced Traction Bars can’t bend, break or tear off. Each bar extends 
unbroken from one side of the tread to the other and is braced by three 
supporting bars which join it at right angles. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of traction bar length give greater earth biting power. 

32% Greater Bar Surface Contact gives increased pulling power and longer wear. 

Better Cleaning in all soil conditions is made possible by the scientific spacing 
between the traction bars. ; 

Smoother Riding is made possible because the traction bars are joined together § 
and form one continuous contact with ground or road. a 

Longer Tire Life is provided by the patented Gum-Dipping process which 
counteracts internal friction and heat, provides far greater strength to resist 
the strain of heavy pulling. Special tread compound resists sun and weather. 

Tread Guaranteed Not To Loosen because two extra layers of Gum-Dipped 
cords under the tread provide inseparable union between tread and cord body. 
See your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire Dealer or 

Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store and find out how little it costs 

to put your farm on rubber by changing over your present tractor and 

implements to Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 


Listen to THE FIRESTONE VOICE Listen to THE VOICE OF 
OF THE FARM — Interviews FIRESTONE featuring Richard 
with the Champion Farmers of Crooks and Margaret Speaks and the 
America, featuring Everett Mitchell. 70-piece Firestone Symphony 
Twice weekly during the noon hour. Orchestra, under the direction of 
Consult your local paper for the Alfred Wallenstein Monday eveni 
station, day, and time of broadcast. over Nationwide N. B.C. Red Networ 





INSIST 
ON FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
WHEN YOU ORDER A 
NEW TRACTOR OR 
WHEELED FARM 











» SAFETY pLus ECONOMY 
b [nets] Firestone 
4.15-19... S15 CONVOY TIRES 


5.00-19... 


5.25-17... 9-25] For CARS, TRUCKS and BUSES 
525-18... 9.65 
5.50-17... 10.45 






_ Firestone gives you this high quality 
tire at these low prices because 


















6.00-16... £1.80] Firestone saves money by controlling IMPLEMENT 
Other sizes for and securing rubber and cotton at the 
trucks and buses sources and by more efficient * 
proportionately low | ™aoufacturing and distributing. 
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Your Work Is Important 


Our September Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


HEARD of a re. 

mark made _ by 
a young woman 
which ought to be 
universalized. Ask- 
ed to sing at a reli- 
gious assembly, she 
said: “I haven’t a 
great voice but no one has any great- 
er things to sing about than I have.” 
When I heard her sing I knew that 
no diva ever had a finer appreciation 
of the worth of great thoughts set 
to music than did this humble girl. 





@ Alas! how many of us are kept 
from doing what we might through 
fear that someone else might do it 
better. 

There was the young clerk who 
excused himself by saying, “I’m 
nothing but a clerk.” What of it? 
So was John Wannamaker, and so 
was Marshall Field, Sr. Thomas 
Edison was a telegraph operator, but 
he never apologized for it. 

How often have you heard a man 
say, “I’m just a farmer.” Leave off 
the word “just.” George Washing. 
ton was a farmer, and so was Cin- 
cinnatus of Roman fame. There 
was once a “shot heard round the 
world” at Concord. The men who 
did the shooting were farmers. 


@ It is well to be humble, and few 
get too much of it, but an “inferior- 
ity complex” is another matter. 
Your task is just as important as the 
work of anyone else on, earth. In 
fact, each of us was born to do some 
special work in the social mixing 
bowl. The President of the United 
States is not to be honored above any 
other citizen who does his or her. 
’ work with a high spirit of consecra- 
tion to it. If you do your little task 
with a full and glad spirit, you will 
do. You belong. 

I verily believe that millions of 
people act fully 50 per cent below 
their possibilities because they look 
deprecatingly upon their own abili- 
ties and the importance of getting 
done the simple tasks that fall to 
their hands. 


@ There are not very many great 
things to be done. Mostly “little 
things done in a big way” is the daily 
motto for everyone. Edwin Mark- 
ham in his poem, “Lincoln,” spoke 
of Lincoln doing his work “with 
the fine stroke and_ gesture of 
a king.” The greater part of Lin- 
coln’s life was a succession of little 
tasks heroically done. That heroism 
is possible to the humblest child of 
God, in the lowliest place of service. 

When a certain noted nonbeliever 
was converted and asked his wife's 
pastor to receive him into the church, 
the pastor asked, “What sermon of 
mine led you to take this step?” The 
former nonbeliever said honestly: 
“Pastor, you never said anything 
that I could not pick to pieces. The 
thing that got me was the testimony 
of that little widow who does ouf 
family wash. ... . I had no answet 
to her /ife testimony, and I had t 
do something about it.” 


@ Your place is important! You 
belong! You are needed! “Others 
may have better voices than you 





















have, but no one has anything better 
to sing about than you have!” | 











Copyright, 1938, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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ABNORMAL YEARS BECOMING THE RULE? 


GENCE the first of July the writer has seen‘a large part of Alabama and 

Georgia and a considerable area in West Florida. In saying that this 
has been another unusual year we probably will not be telling our indi- 
vidual readers something they do not already know about their own 
section; we can simply emphasize the fact that what has been happening 
to a few individuals and communities seems to have been happening to 
thousands of individuals and hundreds of communities. Last year was 
one of those years when generally we made both good corn and cotton 
crops. In 1938, we are going to make bumper feed crops, Alabama for 
instance counting on its biggest corn crop since the war year 1917, and 
one South Georgia county agent telling us his folks need several thousand 
more hogs than they have to make use of the available feed—but there’s 
no doubt about the destruction that rain and weevils have brought to 
cotton. As one farmer said to us after he had seen several thousand acres 
of his neighbors’ cotton and that in nearby neighborhoods, “It’s the best 
looking crop I’ve ever seen in my life, and one of the sorriest.” Even as 
cheap as cotton will probably sell we think dusting for weevils would 
undoubtedly have paid thousands of farmers, for where there was in mid- 
July every prospect for a bale to the acre many will pick half a bale and 
less. In making future crop plans, it might be worth remembering also 
that the U. S. Weather Bureau thinks we may be in for wetter years, that 
possibly “the recent long drouth cycle has spent itself,” and that the years 
ahead may compare with the years from 1896 through 1909, “when rain- 
fall was comparatively abundant.” 


GET THE MOST FROM SHORT CROP 


UT if we are headed for a short crop of cotton there are also some 

plain opportunities. There has never been a marketing quota that 
placed any restriction or penalty on quality. We will have jess cotton to 
pick: let’s pick it dry, gin it dry, handle it to get the maximum grade and 
staple.. The difference between carelessly handled and carefully handled 
cotton from picking to selling may mean anywhere from 50 cents to ten 
dollars a bale. In one South Georgia county we were told that three 
South Carolina mills accustomed to buying large supplies in that district 
would not send buyers there at all this fall because of the bad cotton ob- 
tained there last year. In the local warehouses at the time of our visit 
were 175 bales of gin-cut cotton for which no offers could be obtained. 
We’ve got to quit producing wet, moldy, and stained cotton; gin-cut 
cotton, and mixed and plated bales. Ask your ginner if he has investi- 
gated the possibilities of mechanical driers. Be sure also to read those 
reports on page 8 regarding the gains that can be obtained from careful © 
picking, careful ginning, and the use of driers. 


NEW CROPS: GOOD AND BAD 


[*: AS some growers are again saying (and of course the same thing has 

been said before when prices were bad or crops short or both), the day 
of cotton farming is over, what new cash crops can we really hope for? 
For our part, we don’t believe that the day of cotton farming is over but 
undoubtedly the day of some types of cotton farming is. Most of us don’t 
realize that here and there sections and whole counties have been turning 
away from cotton for many years. Around the close of the World War 
Upson County was producing 18,000 to 20,000 bales of cotton every year. 
Then the weevil struck and everyone turned to peaches, dropping to a 
cotton allotment of 1,800 bales in 1934 and becoming the leading peach 
county in Georgia. County Agent Adair, by the. way, told us he did not 
lear overproduction of peaches in the near future, despite extensive new 
ppeatings. Phoney disease and bacteriosis, he said, would be the limiting 
actors. 

There is much enthusiasm in Middle Georgia over pimiento peppers. 
Any saturation point is evidently in the future. Furthermore, as long as 
canners contract the acreage in the spring there is not likely to be the 
danger of overproduction there is in cotton. West Florida has made ex- 
tensive plantings of blueberry. Then there’s tung oil, of which acres and 
















acres already abandoned can be seen along Florida highways. We were 
glad more than once that we kept warning our Progressive Farmer read- 
ers against the ballyhoo of the promoters. On the other hand, we are 
convinced that with the get-rich-quick schemes eliminated tung oil has 
real possibilities as a cash crop. We found it growing successfully as far 
north as Bullock County, Ala., and there seems to be a heavy nut crop 
this year even in many groves that had received very ordinary care. A 
visitor to the office was getting ready for hard-head lettuce. Scattered 
fields of Sea Island cotton are to be found on many farms in the Lower 


Coastal Plains. 


ARE WE BECOMING LIVESTOCK-MINDED? 


HERE is, of course, a lot of talk and much real interest in expanding 

livestock production. South Alabama and South Georgia and North 
Florida are natural hog country, have been in the past, and undoubtedly 
will continue to expand. But in checking up on income from hogs a few 
days ago we found hardly a Southern state that in 1937 obtained as much 
income from hogs as it did somewhere in the decade between 1920 and 
1930. Some sections and many individuals here and there are turning to 
beef cattle and there has been improvement in our dairying. Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida have proved unquestionably, we think, that good 
pastures are obtainable and pastures must be the foundation of beef and 
milk production. But how we do still love to grow cotton—if we can 
get even what we consider halfway decent prices. A man will try vegeta- 
bles one season and swear never to fool with them again; he'll turn to 
animals when cotton prices are low only to go out again when prices im- 
prove, but cotton may nearly break him every other fall and he'll keep 
right on growing it. We’ve got to adopt livestock and vegetables and 
fruit and timber as a part of a system, not as something to turn to when 
we become outdone with cotton. 

Oftentimes a farmer hesitates to buy seed of a tried new crop because 
of the price. The test of the price ought to be in the return. One young 
Georgia farmer told us about paying $5 per bushel for one of the new oats 
which produced 60 bushels per acre sowed at the rate of a half bushel to 
the acre in the drill. Nor did the land appear to be very fertile. 


THE TIMBER PROBLEM AND DR. HERTY’S DEATH 


E HOPE every farmer who has any pines at all will study the facts 
presented by Lyle Brown on page 8. Meanwhile we are hopeful that 
the pulpwood situation is beginning to improve. In Southwest Georgia 
we were told that stumpage had risen to $1 a cord and that timber owners 
were not rushing in to sell at that price. Prices were up to $3.50 to $4 at 
the car and $8 at the Panama City mill. The traveler through Georgia 
who knows other comparable regions cannot fail to be impressed with 
the progress that the state is making in producing timber as a crop. Over 
a hundred thousand acres have been artificially reforested and many 
counties are making excellent progress in a fire-protective program. The 
results of these two steps are evident in the large blocks of thrifty, fast- 
growing stands of pine in so many widely separated sections. Furthermore, 
county agents report contemplated setting of more than 22,000 acres this 
coming winter. 

News of Dr. Charles Herty’s death came to us while we were in Way- 
cross, headquarters of the Slash Pine Association. Dr. Herty will un- 
doubtedly be remembered longest for his great achievement in proving 
what everybody told him was impossible—that newsprint could be made 
from our native Southern pines. Only time can tell just how far-reaching, 
how valuable his discoveries may prove to the South. Already pulp mills 
worth $200,000,000 are in operation or under construction, with a total 
estimated annual payroll of $25,000,000. But we shall long remember 
him also for his constant fight to persuade the mills to pay a fair price 
for stumpage (a minimum of $1 per cord was his figure) and his no less 
continuous fight to persuade timber owners that they must keep out fire. 
He early realized that his discoveries could never be of permanent value to 
the South unless both fair vrices and wise forestry practices were obtained. 
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PREPARING THE CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL 


Recognized authority gives helpful suggestions for preschool years 


@ School days come on apace, and alert parents in a sincere effort 
to prepare thew children for the most effective participation in 
school life will greet with enthusiasm this article by Dr. Thom, 
director of the Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, Boston, Mass. 


71TH no intention of being criti- 

cal, a few of the important 
stumblingblocks in the parent-child 
relationship are being presented, I 
hope in such a way that they will be 
of value to parents in helping their 
children to meet responsibilities out- 
side the home. 

The first and most important step 
the child takes towards independ- 
ence is the leaving of the home ties 
for some part of his day, building up 
a new set of adjustments and rou- 
tines in an environment quite for- 
eign to that of the home. In this new 
venture the child finds it necessary 
to sacrifice part of his own individu- 
ality in order to become a conform- 
ing member of the group. His con- 
tact with authority is of a more im- 
personal sort. He is confronted with 
the rules and regulations that apply 
to the class, the room, or the school, 
and his happiness and efficiency de- 
pend in no small measure upon what 
he contributes to the entire group. 


Home Training Fundamental 


The child who has not learned 
through his early training and ex- 
perience at home to submerge his 
own egoistic drives when the occa- 
sion demands will invariably have 
difficulty in making the adjustments 
imposed by the outside world. 
Therefore, the contribution which 


the home makes in preparing the 
child for school life is a very funda- 
mental one involving (1) the con- 
cepts of conformity and coopera- 
tion, and (2) the training and ex- 
perience through which the ability 
is acquired to subordinate self and fit 
into the total scheme of life. 


Tolerance is an important attitude 
that the child should acquire. The 
child should recognize that there 
may be marked individual differ- 
ences, all within normal limits, and 
should appreciate the fact that 
standards vary in dress, manners, 
and customs. He should know that 
training, education, and the condi- 
tions under which children are rear- 
ed give each one a little different 
outlook on life. He is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the training which he 
receives at home for a tolerant atti- 
tude towards the mistakes and fail- 
ures of others as well as a breadth 
of vision regarding religion, race, so- 
cial, and economic standards. Such 
tolerance is essential if the child is 
to meet the adjustments of school life 
happily. Intolerance invariably leads 
to an aggressive, uncompromising 
attitude toward his neighbors which 
will reflect itself in all social relation- 
ships and not infrequently in ridi- 
cule, ostracism, and bitterness on the 
part of the other children. 


Many children enter school totally 









By DOUGLAS A. THOM 


unprepared to meet the problem ot 
authority. The discipline of such 
children has not infrequently been 
dispensed in an erratic manner, de- 
pending to a very large extent upon 
how the parents happened to be feel- 
ing at the moment. So that the child 
may learn to recognize authority as 
something of value, allied with jus- 
tice, it must be consistent. 


Should Face Life Frank‘y 


Some parents avoid training the 
child to grow up to face lite frankly. 
They are largely responsible for the 
child who develops what is termed 
the “authority complex”—that is, a 
strong resentment toward all au- 
thority. The child has never been 
required to meet problems presented 
by the home environment, but the 
environment itself has always been 
changed to meet the whims of the 
child. Children who have the mis- 
fortune of being trained under such 
conditions never have to meet the 
real issues of life until they get away 
from the home. Thus it is in school 


RURAL SCHOOLS OF GLASCOCK COUNTY, GEORGIA, ARE FINDING THAT HOT LUNCHES PAY. SEE PAGE 28. 


that the child is first confronted by 
the necessity of conforming to rules 
and regulations. Such unfortunate 
children create serious problems for 
teachers and grief for themselves. 


Develop Sense of Responsibility 


During preschool years the oppor- 
tunity exists as in no other period in 
the life of a child to develop a sense 
of responsibility and obligation to- 
ward life. It is during this period 
when children are imitative, plastic, 
and suggestible that they acquire at- 
titudes toward these social relation- 
ships that frequently either make or 
mar their happiness and efficiency in 
later life. This does not mean that 
the preschool period is the only 
time that children may acquire those 
attitudes and personality traits. It 
does mean, however, that it is the 
period in which such traits are most 
easily acquired and serve the most 
useful purpose. 

Parents must keep in mind that 
their obligation and responsibility in 
child training is not fulfilled by 
simply making the child happy by 
setting up an environment free from 
failures, disappointments, and frus- 
trations. Such is a very artificial sort 
of an existence and not the kind 
which has to be met in the world 
outside the home. The task of the 
parents is to equip the child to meet 
life and its manifold problems and 
to help him acquire the habits and 
attitudes that will make him capable 
of cooperating and conforming to 
the varied environments to which he 
will be subjected in the future. 





















@ Right—4-H club boys and girls of the Bastonville school setting 
out tomato plants in the three-acre school garden. WPA workers have 
helped the school children to cultivate it. 














@ Left—Children at Bethel school 
eating their daily hot lunch. Ap 
proximately 65 children are served 
daily in this school. 








@ Left below—A few df 
the 150 children in te 
Mitchell school who 
are served  dailf 
lunches. 





















@ Above—Cooks in the 
Edgehill school preparing 
for the noon meal. 











@ Right above—Nourish- 
ing vegetable soup was the 
main course at the Gibson 
school lunch the day the 
photographer called. Ap- 
proximately 200 children 
are served daily in this 
building. 















@ Right—A few of the 
150 children in the Edge- 
hill school who are served 
daily lunches. 
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Curley winked at Jack. “Mr. 
Anderson,” he said solemnly, 
“did you hear the old gentle- 
man?” 

Jack grinned. 


“T did, Mr. Roolen.” 







“would you say that did, or wo 
call for a bet?” 











ING City was reviving the old horse 

‘fair and the occasion interested Pop 
Hatfield more than a presidential election 
because he had been a horse trader but 
never a president. 

There was the distant light of sweet 
memories in his eyes as he leaned against 
the bunk house wall. 

“In °85, it was—or maybe °86—” he 
started thoughtfully. 

“Never mind, Pop. Call it the Ice Age.” 

Curley Roolen dragged his feet to the 
floor with a thump. 

The old man glared. “Wise guy!” he 
snapped. 

“Sure,” Curley retorted calmly. “I read 
the papers.” 

Pop subsided to bitter silence. Jack 
Anderson, the third man, laughed softly, 
rolled a cigarette, and prompted him. 

“Back in ’85—?” 

Hatfield glowered at his tormentor but 
Curley, for the moment, contentedly stared 
at the smoking lamp. ‘ 

“The boss had a horse; a big, gray mare, 
too heavy for the ground she walked on. 
She was winded, spavined, and had a un- 
derslung belly. I took her into the fair 
and when I come back I had Diamond. 
You don’t know nothing except Ice Ages 
and sich!” He glared again at Curley who 
only chuckled annoyingly. “The next year Diamond took every race I put 
her into. She wouldn’t stop at nothing. I won $500 at one crack!” 

Curley sat up quickly. 

“Listen, Pop,” he asked sarcastically, “You're tellin’ us you traded a winded 
mare for a race horse? Pul-leeze! Pul-leeze!” 

Pop smiled savagely and spit out the door. 

“I'm tellin’ you that the old gray went down to the fair with me and Dia- 
mond came back. Take it or leave it.” 

“And how much to boot?” 

“Nothin’ ay-tall!” exclaimed Pop. 

Even Anderson laughed his doubts. “Aw, now, Pop!” 


he remonstrated. fi 
i ’ i 
“Pop, your mind’s weakening,” commented Curley ; 
frankly. ( 


“ ry 399 vf ‘ iv 
EAH?” Hatfield exploded, “Well, I’ve forgot more i — 


about horse tradin’ than you'll ever know! I’ve for. 
got more about ranchin’ than you'll ever know! I’ve—” % j 
“You mean, you just forgot,” interrupted j 





Curley. 


Pop rose, stomped angrily over to his bunk. 
After a moment Roolen turned toward the 
shadowy form from which waves of dis- 
gruntled irritation seemed emanating. 

“What’ll you do tomorrow, Pop? Trade 
a heifer for the Whitney stables?” 

“I kin do something you apes can’t!” Hat- fs 
field retorted. “Ill take any plug off’n this ‘ 
ranch and bring back a better horse.” 
















































@ Pop Hatfield, a typical old-time horse trader, demonstrates to 
the skeptical younger generation how he could go into action with 
a 50-cent horse and wind up with a $50 one—by the judicious appli- 
cation of the correct quantity of the proper liquid at the right time. 


“Well, Mr. Anderson,” Curley continued loftily, “I'd say it did, Mr. Roolen.” 


uld you say that didn’t “Sure, I'll bet!” announced Pop but 
Curley pretended ignorance of his presence. 
“And how much, Mr. Anderson, 
should we take the old gentleman for?” 
“Why, Mr. Roolen,” answered Jack 
soberly, “I’d say around $20.” 
“Twenty dollars!” Pop shouted. “Why, 
I wouldn’t spit for $20!” 


E EMPHASIZED the intensity of his 
scorn by doing so into the fireplace. 
Curley winked again. 


“Perhaps, Mr. Anderson,” he said irri- 
tatingly, “we'd better consult the old 
gentleman.” 

“All right, fourflushers! Flivver-riders! 
$200. I'll take $100 from each. How’s that 
sound, you—you Ice Ages!” 

Curley laughed. “Nix, Pop. We don’t 
mind rookin’ you but we don’t want to 
commit robbery.” 

“You heard me! Put up or shut up!” 

The two schemers looked discouraged 
as the affair went beyond the limit of en- 
durance for meager incomes. 


(Continued on page 18) 


@® Curley laughed, opened the corral. “Okay, 
Pop. Here she is.” Pop looked at the animal 
critically but if he felt dismay he hid it. 


























@ A fifteen-year-old stand of slash pine, Mobile Cou 
% Alabama. There are 25.4 cords per acre in this stand takj 
et only trees over 5 inches in diameter at breast height, 


wood. 








" @ Same stand with 24 cords per acre removed by tak 
out all trees that would make three 4% fet. 

The growing stock was severely depleted just When 
the stand had reached its most productive stage, 





PAPER MILLS AND THE SOUTH 


By LYLE BROWN 


Forester, Alabama Extension Service 


i in coming of paper mills to the 
South is of so much interest and 
importance that hardly a day passes 
without it making news somewhere 
in our local papers. Alabama. al- 
ready furnishes between three and 
four hundred thousand cords of 
wood per year to these mills in and 
near the state and, with the coming 
of new mills to be put up in the near 
future, this demand will be increased 
at least 50 per cent. Such a demand 
for raw products can mean a great 
deal to timber producers if they cut 
it wisely and find prices sufficient to 
pay production costs, plus a profit. 
Very poor economy, however, is be- 
ing practiced by many pulpwood 
sellers. 

I have before me a section of the 
trunk of a pine tree ten inches in 
diameter taken from a_ pulpwood 


PICK AND 


I" IS easy to get more money from 

your cotton crop by improved 
harvesting practices and methods of 
ginning. 

A farmer can get a better grade of 
cotton by early picking, picking often 
throughout the season, keeping seed 
cotton as clean as possible, and dry- 
ing green or wet cotton before it is 
ginned. F. L. Gerdes, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, points 
out that it is possible to save several 
dollars per bale by observing these 
precautions. 

For instance, clean picking often 
means two grades better lint at sell- 
ing time. This amounts to approxi- 
mately $2 per bale extra money. By 
early and frequent picking, the lint 
collects less trash and is damaged less 
by the weather. 


Dull gin saws often cost the farmer 
$1 to $2 per bale. An average of 
about 10 pounds of lint cotton is lost 
out of a bale when the saws are no 
longer efficient. Ginning damp cot- 
ton also damages the grade of lint. 
Moist cotton should not be mixed 
with other cotton before ginning 
since it usually causes an uneven bale 
and brings less money. It is a good 
idea to sun-dry wet cotton if the gin 
does not have a mechanical drier. 


The ginner profits from having 
sharp gin saws because the time re- 
quired for ginning is cut down 20 


operation in South Alabama recent- 
ly. I found the pulpwood operators 
cutting all trees from this area that 
would make as many as three 444- 
foot sticks of wood. This meant that 
they were cutting trees as small as 5 
inches in diameter at breast height. 

Looking .at this section of a ten- 
inch tree which the saw crew cut 
off for me, I find that at the present 
price of 50 cents per cord stumpage 
this tree brought 7.5 cents. For lum- 
ber it would have been worth 31.5 
cents at $3.50 per thousand board 
feet. Of course, such a tree is too 
small to cut for saw timber, but 
would be ready to saw in a few years. 

I noted also that this tree was 
growing at the rate of two inches in 
diameter every three years. On this 
same plot 276 trees were cut measur- 
ing 6 inches in diameter. At the 


growth rate of our ten-inch tree let’s 
see what was being lost: 


Diameter Volume Value at 
Year (inches) (cubic ft.) 50c cord 
1932 6 4.3 2.5 cents 
1935 8 8.3 4.5 cents 
1938 10 13.6 7.5 cents 


I realize that all trees on this stand 
were not growing this rapidly but 
many were. There were 276 trees in 
the 6-inch class, 120 of 8 inches and, 
eight 10-inch trees being cut per acre. 
Growth rate was about 3 cords per 
acre per year, yet all trees down to 6 
inches in diameter on the stump were 
cut, thus removing nearly all of the 
good growing stock and taking out 
80 per cent of the volume of wood 
at one cutting. Even by cutting only 
those 8 inches and up there would 
have been over 12 cords taken and in 
about five years another yield of 25 
cords from the 276 6-inch trees left 
with the stand in as good condition 
as now. As it is, 24 cords were cut 
and only the small suppressed trees 


GIN TO GET HIGHEST PRICE 


to 30 per cent. Too much moisture 
in the cotton and roughly harvested 
cotton make it necessary for the gin- 
ner to sharpen his gin saws more 
often. Both of these cause extra wear 
and tear on the gin saw teeth. 


Changing density of the seed roll 
nearly always produces a noticeable 
change in the quality of the lint. 
The bureau specialist also advises 
that correct adjustment of the gin 
saws with the gin ribs is important. 

One other point for ginners to 
consider is to see that moting occurs 
at the proper time so that none of the 
motes go into the flue with the lint 
and lower the grade of the cotton. 

Close cooperation between the cot- 
ton grower and the ginner is of first 
importance. It is essential if a high 
grade of cotton is to be marketed. 

By drying seed cotton with com- 
mercial drying machinery at the gin, 
the value of ginned cotton may be 
increased as much as $2 to $7 a bale. 
Operating costs of the drying proc- 
ess run about 20 to 50 cents a bale. 

Too much moisture in seed cotton 
has long been recognized as one of 
the important problems facing the 
cotton ginner. It is estimated that 
from one-fifth to one-third of the lint 
cotton may be damaged when the 
seed cotton has too much water in 
it. As the staple length of the cotton 
is increased, the damage from gin- 


ning wet cotton becomes more pro- 
nounced, 

This method of artificial drying of 
green, damp, or wet seed cotton per- 
mits cotton picking to be continued 
during damp seasons, and in fields 
of heavy foliage sooner than would 
otherwise be desirable. The ginner 
is benefited because ginning capacity 


@ Pulpwood stacked along the railroad 
for loading. Note that there are bolts 14 
inches in diameter which would bring 
from three to four times pulpwood returns 
if sold for lumber; note also small sticks, 


were left, which will produce a rel- 
atively low increase in volume of 
wood during the next few years. 


I visited another operation lately 
where the farmers were being paid 
40 cents per cord stumpage for wood. 
At present, the average growth rate 
of one-third cord per acre per year 
over the state gives less than 15 cents 
per acre production value. Deduct 
taxes from this and there is no return 
on investment, no pay for protection, 
and nothing for profit. Also, on this 
operation, the land was being vir- 
tually cut clean and left denuded, to 
pay no profit for many years to come, 
and to suffer ravages of erosion un- 
til it is restocked. 

Prices paid farmers for wood and 
practices of cutting will determine 
whether or not the coming of pulp 
mills to Alabama is a blessing or a 
curse. 


is increased and loss of time due to 
choked gin stands and breakdowns, 
which frequently occur with wet 
cotton, is largely eliminated. 

For ‘further information see your 
county agent or write to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or T. N. Jones, asso- 
ciate extension agricultural engineer, 
State College, Miss. 


Georgia’s Tobacco Quotas 


IRECTOR Walter Brown, page 

34, writes to thank us for the 
recent editorial, “Give the Farm 
Agent a Rest.” We couldn’t help 
thinking the day before the tobacco 
markets opened in South Georgia 
that if ever county agents needed a 
rest it was then. With the opening 
of the markets just a few hours off 
preliminary marketing quotas of 
400 pounds per acre had just been 
obtained and were having to be is- 
sued in one grand rush. Some of the 
growers were swearing and cussing, 
some were taking it with an air of 
“What’s The Use?”, some were 
taking the matter calmly, feeling 
that their county agent was not to 
blame, and that final quotas would 
be issued in time. 

As The Progressive Farmer said 
last spring, it is inexcusable that 
Congressmen and others should al- 
ways dawdle along until the last 


minute and then those who are sup- 
posed to benefit from AAA pro 
grams are the ones to suffer. Planting 
quotas issued after crops are already 
in and marketing quotas held up 
until the day before markets open 
are not likely to be tolerated by grow- 
ers much longer, especially when 
Secretary Wallace himself admitted 
the inequities in so many allotments 
after they were already made. 
Frankly, we think South Georgia 
and Florida growers; are going to 
make a serious: mistake if they re 
ject the whole program because they 
think their state allotments unfair, 
when at present prices Georgia’s al 
lotment alone, for example, has 
brought more than the combined 
crops of 1930, 1931, and 1932. We 
think the county agent was right 
who said, “Give us quotas in time= 
for planting and for marketing: 


everything will be all right.” 





sticks of Pulp. 
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By JOHN L. 





ANDERSON 


County Agent, Troup County, Ga. 


@ For Success With Legumes 


= * VARMERS J this 
ae fall will plant a 
large acreage to 
winter legumes. If 
a few precautions 
are observed better 
stands and growth 
will be the result. 
1. When planting Austrian winter 
peas, vetch, crimson clover, and other 





HE great dominant problem in 

the South is a system of farming 
which will produce the greatest and 
most dependably continuous profits 
to those who till the soil. "To do this 
the South must produce its own food 
and feed. It cannot afford to buy 
the necessities which it could pro- 
duce and pay tribute to other sec- 
tions of the country. It cannot af- 
ford to be subservient to any other 
section for its living. 

The three principles I have always 
advocated and which my father ad- 
vocated before me are sound today. 
These are: 

1, Som = =Fertirity —We must 
maintain and build up soil fertility. 
That includes the whole of the soil- 
conservation program about which 
so much is being said these days. 

2. Live ar Home—We must pro- 
duce our own milk, meat, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fruits—in other words, 
our living on the farm. One cannot 
afford to exchange cotton at shifting 
Prices, high and low, for food. Rota- 
tion of crops to conserve soil and 
build up fertility means the produc- 
ion of crops which cannot be con- 
verted into cash except through 
livestock. : 


legumes use high-grade inoculation 
and follow instructions. 

2. The quantity of seed per acre 
is important. We recommend: 


Pounds 
Austrian peas, 25 to 35 
Vetch 1 ta.25 
Crimson clover in chaft 40 to 50 
Cleaned crimson clover 10 to 15 


3. Sow early in the fall, the latter 
part of September or first part of Oc- 
tober after a good rain. Crimson 





THE COUNTY AGENT 


LOOKS AT FALL 


FARMING 


clover should be seeded in September 
if season permits. 

4. If grown for hay, use a full 
seeding of the small grains and a 
half seeding of legumes. 

5. If for grazing, sow twice the 
quantity cf seed used for hay. 

6. Drilling is the best method of 
sowing. If a drill is not available 
cover the seed from 2 to 3 inches deep 
with any implement. 


@ A Sack-Cement Poultry House 


The Alabama Experiment Station, 
Auburn, Ala., has a very interesting 
sack-cement poultry house. Such a 
house can be made for $3 to $5 not 
counting the labor, and will house 
fifty hens. The sides and roof are con- 
structed by stretching strong burlap 
sacks over the framing and painting 
with the cement mixture. 


@ Sced Oats Early 


I once asked a successtul farmer, 
when, judging from his experience, 
was the best month to sow oats. He 
promptly replied, = ““September.” 
Many farmers are finding that their 
yields are much greater when oats 
are seeded early. The results from 
the Georgia Experiment Station are 
the same. Comparing September 15, 
October 15 and November 15 seed- 
ings, the earliest seedings have always 
given the largest yields. It also pays 
to treat oats for smut before seeding. 
One pint of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde mixed with 1 pint water will 
treat 50 bushels. Use a small sprayer 
and spray this mixture on the oats 
as they are being shoveled over in 


BRADFORD KNAPP’S LAST 
MESSAGE TO SOUTH 


Three farm policies always stressed by 
him and his father 


@ Last month we printed the first installment of Bradford Knapp’s 
last message to Progressive Farmer readers. The second installment 
herewith reads as if he expected it to be his farewell message. We 
direct especial attention to the three basic principles of good farming. 


By BRADFORD KNAPP 


3. BALANCED Farminc—Each farm 
must have a source of income from 
more than one product; therefore, 
with feed crops and forage crops pro- 
duced under a rotation system, a rea- 
sonable dairy industry, production of 
meat animals, and plenty of poultry 
become important and _ life-saving 
parts of the general plan of agricul- 
ture. Livestock is an absolutely in- 
dispensable part of a well-balanced 
continuous system of agriculture in 
the South whether we are growing 
cotton as a cash crop or not. 


During the World War our great 
program of agriculture in the South 
was the production of our own food 


and feed to save the necessity of 
using overburdened transportation 
facilities to bring these necessities to 
us. It is my contention that a strong 
United States will not be built up by 
perpetuating a weak or dependent 
agriculture in the South. The eco- 
nomic strength of every section is 
equally important for the whole of 
our people. 

For all of these years the South, 
and particularly the western part of 
it, has been paying tribute in a large 
measure to the rest of the nation in 
two ways. We have paid freight on 
our raw products to the manufactur- 
ing centers and we have paid freight 


the pile. When the grain and for- 
maldehyde are thoroughly mixed 
shovel the grain into a pile and cover 
with sacks or canvas for four hours 
or overnight. Do not allow it to re- 
main covered longer. If the grain is 
not sowed immediately it should be 
spread on the floor and the formalde- 


hyde aliowed to air out. 


@ How to Cure Soybeans 


Soybeans are somewhat difhcult 
to cure due to their coarse stem and 
also to the fact that they are cut dur- 
ing September, when the weather 
may not be so good for curing hay. 
If possible soybeans should be cut 
during hot. dry weather. After they 
are cured they should be raked in the 
morning while there is some dew. 
This moisture will make the leaves 
more flexible and they may be raked 
with less loss. A few farmers have 
reported success in cutting soybeans 
with a binder and curing them in 
bundles. They report that it usually 
requires more time for curing than 
cutting in the usual manner. 


@ Saving by Grinding Feeds 


A farmer in our county, who oper- 
ates five plows, has owned a hammer 
feed mill for several years. During 
this time he has ground all of the 
grain fed to his mules and cattle. He 
has found that he can save 25 per 
cent on the quantity of feed fed by 
grinding. His mules will keep fat 
on 25 per cent less corn when he 
grinds the grain, cobs, and shucks 
together, as compared with feeding 


shucked corn by the old method. 


on the finished products shipped 
back to our section that we might 
enjoy their use. We are exploiting 
the natural resources and ultimately 
will have only one thing left and that 
will be our agriculture—our soil and 
its productivity. 

The present program of the gov- 
ernment is right in putting the em- 
phasis on soil conservation. I should 
like to make our slogan, Keep the 
land fertile and keep it where it is. 

It is one thing to accept a purely 
temporary expedient under which 
our efforts to develop a_ balanced 
cropping system are curtailed; but it 
will be a serious matter if we lose 
the right to develop a safe and secure 
agriculture, a farm system founded 
on (1) soil and water conservation, 
(2) our own food and feed, and (3) 
the right to develop incomes from 
products other than cotton or to 
bacco. Whenever the South con- 
sents to have outside pressure com- 
pel it to remain a one-crop section, 
whenever the free choice of free men 
is surrendered in any campaign to 
get benefit payments from growing 
cotton, the South had best take 
thought of the morrow and not sell 
its birthright for a mess of pottage. 












VITAMINS—THEIR IMPORTANCE AND FUNCTIONS 






































































































,,ARMERS and ranchmen of Cen- @ During the last few years a lot has been written and said about Also, unchanged carotene from the 
tral West and West Texas had vitamins for livestock. We have heard some farmers say, “Why food may be similarly stored. 

a heavy loss of lambs and kids all this fuss about vitamins? We have gotten along in the past with- Due to the richness of the green 

during January, February, and a out knowing anything about them.” Their statement may be true parts of plants in vitamin A value, 

part of March, 1935, from a lack of and yet they would have gotten along a whole lot better if they had stock on good pasture always have 

vitamin A. The majority did not known something about vitamins. Mr. Eudaly. tell. in plain an abundance of the vitamin. There 






is but little information concerning 
_ the relative vitamin A content of vari- 
ous pasture crops. The limited data 
available indicate that certain grasses 
he pasture stage may be fully as 
h as alfalfa and other legumes, or 
en richer. All green pasture crops 
VITAMINS , however, be considered excellent 
FEEDING STUFF A B c D : rces of the vitamin. 





know what caused the loss. They 
were feeding their ewes and nannies 
cottonseed cake and some were feed+ 
ing oats in addition. Most of the 
ewes and nannies were in good flesh 
and were giving plenty of milk and VITAMIN CONTENT OF FEEDING STUFFS 

yet the lambs and kids died—some —————_—____—————_ re 
in a day or two after birth, some 
lingering along for two weeks. 





















ecent investigations have shown 








Young animals cannot live with- Dry Roughages ; igs ‘eh 
out vitamin A. The summer. and Alfalfa hay, excellent quality at the vitamin A content of milk 
fall of 1934 and January and Febru. (very leafy and green) x lepends on the supply of the vitamin 
ary of 1935 were dry. There was Alfalfa hay, good quality rovided in the ration of the animals, 

. ¢ y (leafy and well-cured) x he highest possible vitamin A con- 
nothing green for the sheep and Alfalfa hay, poor quality x ag : é 
goats to eat. Hence they got no vita- Alfalfa hay, dehydrated x pee th the milk of cows 
min A. There was not enough vita- Clover hay, good quality x ich are on good pasture, and a 
min A in cottonseed cake and oat sab a — * Ww content is found in milk from 
to do any good. Animals can store cies hey in silaeia’, good ws that have received for a con- 
enough vitamin A in their bodies to = quality — XX erable period no pasture or well. 


red, green-colored hay or other 
ds rich in vitamin A. 

During the winter good legume 
will aid in maintaining a higher 
Green Roughages, Roots, Etc. pntent of vitamin A than the use 
Apples F ass hay of similar quality. Silage 
ll also help, provided it is of good 
ity and has been made from 
ps harvested while the leaves are 
il green. 


On Down the Alphabet 


In addition to vitamin A we have 
amins B, C, D, E, and G. A de- 
giency of any of these will cause 
ouble. However, farmers of the 
wth don’t have to worry about 


last five or six months, after which — 79m Sorghum fodder ; 
they have none in their bodies and Straw from small grains 
¢ th ; in thie fda Grass hay, good quality 
if there is none in the feed they cane Grass hay, poor quality 
not put vitamin A in the milk, I 
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; ; Alfalfa, green 

i: Beets, common 

By E. R. EUDALY tS Beets, sugar 
é Cabbage, green leaves 

Cabbage, white portion 
Carrots, yellow 
Clover, green 
Grasses, growing actively 
Kale, green 


Extension Dairyman, Texas — 
A. & M. College 





the ewes and nannies had been giv 
one-half pound of pea green al 
hay per day after five months 
drouth and on up to the close of the 
drouth, the kids and lambs could : Senet : 
: itamin B since it is found in nearly 
have been saved. : ‘ are 
: j : Corn silage, good quality 0 to xx 4 j 1 feeds that their livestock eat as 
Vitamin A is of very great im- Sorghum silage, good quality 0 to xx +s own by the table. 
portance in animal husbandry, fo 
it is required by all classes of live- 
stock, including poultry. Unless care 
is taken to include in the rations fed 
farm animals a sufficient quantity of Buckwheat 
feeds rich in the vitamin, unsatis- Buttermilk 
factory production will result and meeeerenith, dried 
actory P Corn, white 
disaster may follow. Corn, yellow 
Vitamin A is essential even for Corn, gluten feed 
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pemowairates ~ Farm animals require vitamin C 
0 to but they can synthesize (manufac- 
ture) it from other substances in 
their feed and we therefore do not 
have to worry about it. Human be- 
igs, monkeys, and guinea pigs can- 
manufacture vitamin C, hence 
they have to have foods that con- 
in it. 
We do not have to worry about 
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in some cases since they get vita- 
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nervous system. This is charactef- 3M Millet sced “a to get all the vitamin y 

ized in advanced stages by a striking Milk, whole ed. 





Vitamin E affects the reproductive 
rgans. It is widely distributed in 
tock feeds and also in human foods 
that have not been artificially refined. 
It is abundant in the cereals and 
n other seeds and grains in their oil. — 
t is also abundant in the green- © 
caved parts of plants and in good- 
uality hay. Therefore, it seems we 


lack of coordination of the legs, by Molasses, cane 


severe spasms or paralysis, and b 
impairment of vision (not due . ie aid wacel 

xerophthalmia). Kansas experiments is uenan-colared 
show that such symptoms aré Rice, whole grain 
especially marked in swine fed for 
long periods on rations lacking i 
the vitamin. 
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Carotene May Supply It Soybean oil meal x eed not worry about vitamin E. 

Tankage x Vitamin G is required for proper 
Recent investigations have show Wheat x5 pwth. It is especially important 
that vitamin A, which is colorless, — beta : he feeding of poultry. On the 
can be formed in the body of ani. Wheat middlings, standards x er hand, it is apparently supplied 
mals from carotene supplied in theif = Whey x Otox xx ample quantities in the rations of 

food. Carotene is the yellow-colon ee Whey, dried x Otox xax er farm animals. 
fat-soluble substance that gives indicates that the feed has none of the vitamin ~The better the variety of grasses 
characteristic color to carrots and as indicates that the feed has an appreciable quantity of the vitamin d clovers in the pasture, the better 






butterfat. The conversion of caro- | aires _ ~ ioe is a oes source - > vitamin the quality of hay and silage, and & 
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a eee * occur chi : indicates that the feed is exceptionally rich in the vitamin . the = the var 1ety of our grain i 
Z eM 3 indicates information on vitamin content is lacking or inconclusive. mixture the more apt we are to sup” 
ceives in its food an abundant sup- _ ply our animals with all the different 
ply of vitamin A or of carotene, it Hinds of vitamins needed as well) 
stores vitamin A in the liver and, to -as the different kinds of proteins” 


a lesser extent, in other body tissues. “needed. 
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OWN through the years John Deere has recognized that 
oe D tractor leadership which has been attained by giving high- 
hes est quality and honest value can be continued only by offer- 
he ing an ever-increasing measure of value. 
good Only by driving the new John Deere “A” or “B” General Pur- 
from pose Tractor can you fully appreciate the great progress that has 
Ss are been made. Here are tractors with modern styling that give 
you outstanding practical advantages . . . unexcelled vision both 
to right and left . . . more convenient grouping of all controls 
to save time and energy ... easier handling than ever before... 
and performance on the drawbar, belt, and power take-off as 
-_ smooth as their pleasing appearance. 
saad The new John Deere Models “A” and “B” give you these new 
> the advantages without sacrificing any of the great features for which 
‘bout John Deere tractors have always been famous ... simple and ex- 
early clusive two-cylinder engine design for greater accessibility and 
at as easier upkeep . . . maximum dependability that comes from 
fewer, stronger parts . . . outstanding efficiency in burning dis- 
nC tillate and other low-cost fuels ..- longer life . . . easy, shock- 
we Se: proof steering . . . convenient foot brakes for shorter turning 
td s.. full adjustability of rear wheels... hand-operated clutch . .. 
cae and hydraulic power lift, if desired. And matching these trac- 
= fon tors in adaptability and good work is a complete line of efficient 
gpm: integral and drawn equipment. 
rence Before you buy any tractor, ask your John Deere dealer for a 
con- demonstration. Get the feel of the wheel. A John Deere Model 
“A” or “B” wiil save money for you by doing more work, for a 
ibout longer time, at lower cost. Fill in and mail the coupon for free 
poul- folders. 
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POST TOASTIES 
ARE PEACHY 
FOR BREAKFAST 
—YOU BET! 











Fe 


THEYVE GOT 
A SWELL FLAVOR 
you’.LL NEVER 
FORGET! 


THE PRICE 
iS THE LOWEST 


IT’S EVER 
BEEN YET! 








SO WE SHOUT WITH Joy — 
POST TOASTIES — OH, BOY ! 





POST TOASTIES, the be 


A Post Cereal—made by General Foods. 


8 
er One 
PaVEAPAI LE 





Y) AND THE SEVEN DWARFS” 
~ of Mickey Mouse andhis friends 
on every box of Post Toasties 
























tter corn flakes... 
oven-toasted for quick food-energy. This 
same oven-toasting makes Post Toasties stay 
crisp and crunchy longer in milk or cream. 




































Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


ORE and more 

to me the hope 
of a prosperous ag- 
riculture and a sat- 
isfying Southern 
farm life revolves 
about how willing 
we are going to be 
to work with our neighbors to do 
the things we can’t do individually. 
I believe farm folks are fully capable 
of thinking and acting for them- 
selves and of managing their own 
organizations—if they will—and I 
don’t believe our problems will be 
solved simply by insuring a good 
income for every farmer. 





@ For years I wondered why even 
good farmers pay so little attention 
to fruit, but now that I have an or- 
chard of my own I think I’m begin- 
ning to understand: It is a mean, 
inconvenient job to look after a few 
trees. In the Holtville community, 
Elmore County, Ala., a community 
sprayer operated by the boys taking 
vocational agriculture is solving the 
problem beautifully. Every orchard 
owner simply pays so much for spray 
used and the time of the spray-rig 
operators. And peach orchards par- 
ticularly are rapidly increasing. 
Holtville is also operating a coop- 
erative thresher and feed mill. 


@ On August 9 at Athens, Ga., I 
saw the four district winners in the 
community entertainment contest 
compete for state honors, Hancock 
County winning first, Carroll second, 
Laurens third, and Worth fourth. 
Folks who think farm communities 
can’t provide their own entertain- 
ment and provide variety enough to 
hold young and old should have 
been in Athens to listen to each of 
the hour programs that day. You 
can't tell me that sort of thing doesn’t 
make farm life happier and doesn’t 
in the long run develop leadership 
and make for more farm income. 


@® During the month I had the 
privilege of seeing a proposed mar- 
keting plan that if put into opera- 
tion would almost certainly improve 
prices and eliminate present chaotic 
conditions in selling pecans. Its 
basis was cooperative action. 


@ Some of the most forward- 
looking ideas in group action are to 
be found in the projects of the Farm 
Security Administration. In Cof- 
fee County, Ala., group develop- 
ments are literally remaking a coun- 
ty. At Irwinville Farms, Ga., man- 
aged by Master Farmer W. P. Bryan, 
the 30 families remaining of the 
original 43 moved onto the project in 
1935 have increased their average 
net value of property from $77.17 
when moved to $778.23 the first of 
1938. Among their specific cooper- 
ative activities are a store, the latest 
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in gin machinery including drier, 
medical care costing annually $30 
per family, and a cannery. In ad- 
dition there is cooperation in general 
buying and marketing, in commu- 
nity entertainment, and in religious 
work. The 83 families now on the 
project have an average of 300 
quarts of canned products per family. 


@ At Pine Mountain Valley, near 
Manchester, Ga., with 130 families 
of the nearly 200 families on the 
project producing poultry, it is hoped 
that 1939 will see a poultry income 
of $100,000. Chicks are hatched 
cooperatively, feed bought coopera- 
tively, and all products marketed co- 
operatively. “Oh, but they had a 
pull,” somebody answered when | 
told them the story the other day. 
Yes, they do have pull! Rigid culling 
and grading of all eggs and very care- 
ful preparation of all broilers and 
fryers has created a demand for their 
products three times as great as their 
supply. More of our folks need to 
know the value of that kind of pull. 


@ Flint River Farms,, near Monte- 
zuma, Ga., is a Negro project of the 
FSA with 76 families on the unit 
and a planned total of 105 next 
year. In decent homes and with 
farm ownership their goal, these 
76 families had canned 28,000 quarts 
of vegetables and fruits by late July. 
And the grand total of all jars that 
could be found among the families 
when they were moved on the farms 
last January was 1,200! By the way, 
there’s a large Negro settlement in 
Brooks County, Ga., where there have 
been no farm foreclosures and no 
felonies in twenty years, and no ar- 
rests in nearly twenty years. 


@ In our own community we're 
finding that the setting up of a 
family-type organization to serve all 
ages and the many economic and 
social needs is not easy but we think 
it’s going to be helpful to every- 
body. For our regular monthly 
meetings during coming months 
we've adopted as a general program 
topic, “What else, besides cotton?” In 
recreation we're trying to meet the 
specific needs of the young folks as 
well as parents and grandparents. 


@ One of the tragedies of our pres- 
ent era is that our church leaders 
generally have failed to recognize 
the relation between spiritual things 
and a satisfying farm life and there- 
fore have failed to take any active 
part in or in many cases even to en- 
courage programs for better farming 
and a better farm life. Recently I’ve 
been told of one community where 
the chief stumbling block to any sort 
of group activities for farm  im- 
provement was the bitter animosity 
between leaders of two different de- 
nominations. 
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F COURSE, Tenneseal Galvanized 

Steel Sheets give all the advantages 
of ordinary steel roofing, but here are four 
leak-proof features that put ‘Tenneseal in 
a class by itself. 

First, these three cross crimps stop all 
seepage at end laps. Even a strong wind 
won't blow water through them. And 
there’s a pressure lip at the end that holds 
the over-lapping sheets firmly together t 
keep out wind and rain. 

Now look at this V-Drain and you'll 
see why water can’t leak through at side 
laps. The sheets fit closely together at the 
laps and even if water should start 
seep through, it would be quickly drain 
off by the V-Drain. ‘ 

Finally, notice the slight bow in this 
Tenneseal Sheet—that’s the tension curve 
When the sheet is nailed down, this ten- 
sion holds it tight against the decking 
Keeps out wind and rain and makes’ 
better looking roof, too. 

You couldn't ask for more in one rot 
ing—long life, positive protection, and 
good looks. And it goes on easily, too. 

Ask your dealer to show you the com 
plete line of Tenneseal accessories. Al# 
U-S-S Standard Galvanized Sheets fot 
roofing and siding, Corrugated or Flat- 
in standard Open Hearth and Coppet 
Steel quality, also Seal of Quality Heay 
Galvanized. 


U°S°S 
TENNESEA 
ROOFING 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad G 

Birmingham, Alabama 
Products Compith 
Export Distri 



























United States Steel 
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"THE figures show 

that the 
this year has 
smallest cotton acre- 
age since 1900, but 
if the fall monghs 
bear out the August 
forecast of nearly 
12,000,000 bales we shall still be pro- 
ducing more than was consumed in 
the August 1, 1937, to July 31, 1938 
cotton year. Domestic consumption 
plus exports for the twelve months 
has been reported by the Census Bu- 
reau at 11,350,000 bales (excluding 
linters), 2,000,000 less than in the 
1936-37 year. There appears little 
hope that the huge carry-over in- 
creased by seven million bales in the 
Jast cotton year will soon be effec- 
tually reduced. A consumption ex- 
ceeding the 13,390,000 bales in 1936- 
37 would still leave a burdensome 
surplus a year hence. 

Brightest side of the 1938 picture 
is the prospect for food and feed 
crops. Sweet potato supplies may pass 
all previous records; corn is yielding 
better generally than it has in years. 


@ 1939 AAA Program Plans 


The 1939 AAA program tenta- 
tively announced August 16 is very 
similar to that of 1938. The cotton 
acreage allotment has been set at 
approximately 27,500,000 acres, about 
the same as in 1938. The probable 
rate of conservation payments on the 
1939 cotton allotments, as accurately 
as can now be determined, will be 
1.8 to 2 cents per pound plus a price- 
adjustment payment of 1.8 to 2 cents 
per pound—a total of 3.6 to 4 cents 
per pound on the farm’s normal yield 
per acre of cotton for each acre in 
the allotment. 

The acreage allotment for tobacco 
will be determined just as soon as 
the 1938 production is known more 
definitely. ‘The payments are ex- 
pected to be about the same as they 
were in 1938. Triple A officials are 
considering proposals that the special 
alloments established in 1938 for 
peanuts be discontinued. 

The 1939 program is contingent 
upon Congress appropriating funds 
for carrying it out. 


® Better Looking Cotton Bales 


Plans have been completed for 
farmers living in one-variety or im- 
proved cotton communities to wrap 
1,000,000 bales of cotton with cotton 
bagging this fall at no or very little 
additional cost. Buyers and manu- 
facturers also are being asked to buy 
this cotton in such way that pro- 
ducers will not be penalized for 
wrapping their cotton with 4 pounds 
of cotton bagging instead of 12 
pounds of jute. The plan calls for 
the marketing of high-quality cot- 
ton produced by a number of one- 
variety communities. Only one sam- 
fle will be drawn from the bale and 
that will be obtained at the gin, 
using the new sampling device which 
takes a sample at the lint flue. This 
will provide a sample that is far 


By EUGENE BUTLER 
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the 











bale. The bale will be wrapped in 
the newly developed cotton bagging, 
and there will be no cutting and 
slashing of the bale from the time it 
leaves the gin until it reaches the 
European spinner. With a quality 
product, accurately sampled and at- 
tractively wrapped, it is hoped that a 
new demand can be created for 
United States cotton. 


@ Price Adjustment on 1937 Crop 


Legislation provides for cotton 
price adjustment payments in con- 
nection with the 1937 crop to farm- 
ers who certify that they have not 
overplanted their 1938 cotton acre- 
age allotments. The law provided for 
payments representing the difference 
between 12 cents and the average of 
the 10 spot markets on the date that 
cotton was sold. However, the law 
provided that no payment should be 
more than 3 cents a pound. This 
maximum rate applies to all cotton 
sold after September 10 (when the 
average price first fell below 9 cents 
a pound) and to cotton still held by 
producers, whether under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan or 
not. A total of 130 million dollars is 
available for the payments. Pay- 
ments are expected to begin late in 
August, with the bulk of them going 
out in September, October, and No- 
vember. Since the money available 
is not enough to pay full rates on all 
eligible cotton, payments will be 
made on a uniform percentage of 
each eligible producer’s cotton. The 
base production figure for cotton in 
1937 was about 16,200,000 bales. 

A single application will be filed 
by the operator of each eligible cot- 
ton farm; payment checks, how- 
ever, will be made separately to ten- 
ants and landlords. 


@ Pink Bollworm Threat Again 


The South may yet have the pink 
bollworm to fight. U.S.D.A. ento- 
mologists who have been fighting to 
keep this dread pest in Mexico were 
discouraged recently when _ they 
found a worm in gin trash at Kings- 
ville, Tex., which is removed by 
many miles of ranch land from the 
nearest previously infested Lower 
Rio Grande Valley area. This pest 
could easily become Cotton Enemy 
No. 1 if it evaded the entomologists 
and spread over Southern cotton 
fields. 
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} the bale than the present hand-drawn 
samples taken from both sides of the 
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“Don’t worry about him. He’s only 
on his fourth life!” 























































HENRY STITTING’S TELLING ABOUT 
THE EXTRA-VALUE IN THAT MELLOWER, 
FRIENDLIER “MAKIN’S” TOBACCO 












“LET ME TELL YOU,” grins Henry, who’s sitting in the 
center, “that Prince Albert money-back offer is a wide open 
track to smokin’ pleasure. Too bad I didn’t run across this 
grand ‘makin’s’ tobacco sooner. Prince Albert’s so mellow, 
friendly, and rich-tastin’.” And Prince Albert is “ crimp cut,” 
too—rolls faster and firmer—and draws better. 

“Glad to have you join us fast rollers,” chips in Frank Welsh 
(left), who feels the way so many railroad men do about P. A. 
“Prince Albert sure twirls up neat and draws cool.” 





“P. A.’s EASY on the pocket- 
book too,” puts in Bill Noah 
(right). “ You see, I’m getting 
around 70 swell ‘makin’s’ 
smokes from every tin.” 





















Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


YOU JUST CAN’T LOSE WITH 
THIS GUARANTEE —__ 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Al- 
bert. If you don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll- 
your-own cigarettes you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, and we will 

refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston - Salem, North Carolina 










PRINCE ALBERT 
SURE IS THE TOP IN 
PIPE PLEASURE TOO. 
| GET AROUND SO 
SWELL PIPELOADS 
FROM EACH TIN 

































CCo 
7 0 fine roll- your-own cigarettes 


in every 2-ounce tin of Prince Albert 
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Finish Your High School Course 


Get out the books and pencils 

And don the book-bag too; 
September's here and school days dear, 
Vacation’s over! Vacation’s over! 


Christine Studstill, Georgia. 


HAVE never urged all boys and girls to go to college; I’ve never felt it 
was either wise or necessary. Furthermore, I’ve known that it was often- 
times out of the question regardless of need or desire. 
3ut as we approach once more the time when so many thousands must 
decide whether to go to work or to finish high school, I do want to emphasize 
the importance of the latter course. So many older boys and girls without 
high school training are writing us for help in occupations where graduation 
from high school is absolutely essential. Among girls, nursing has been one 
of the notable examples. Of course we know that even a high school course 
may not be easy for some to get but ordinarily it is not a question of high 
cost, and as one leading educator has written us recently: 
With as many rural consolidated schools in the country as there are today, it would 


seem to me that a higher percentage of farm boys and girls should complete high school. 
Without a high school education many doors are closed which otherwise would offer the 


opportunity for successful and satisfying carcers. 
Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


Wild Flowers You Ought to Know 


HERE are three native wild flowers of autumn widely distributed over 

the South. Do you know all three? Dainty, delicate ladies tresses (left) 
is a member of the orchid family found on dry hillsides, in moist sandy places, 
and elsewhere. The closed gentian (top) with its pale-blue flower is another 
low-growing plant, 
loving low, cool, 
damp places, near 
streams and swamps. 





Joe-Pye weed (right) is a 
tall, rank-growing plant of 
open bottom lands which 
you can hardly miss because 
of its huge clusters of pur- 
plish flowers. Somewhat 
similar is ironweed, but its 
flower clusters are not so 
dense as those of Joe-Pye 
weed and its leaves alternate 
along the stem instead of 
growing in whorls. 





What Does This Tombstone Say? 


AN you read 





this 
grave post of Fly- 


ing Eagle? The chart 
of signs elsewhere in the 
Young Southerners de- 
partment will help you. 


Picture writing was 
universally used by the 
Indians to record their 
adventures and life his- 
tory. It could be read 
by any Indian regardless 
of the language he spoke. 
One of the well-known 
customs of many tribes 
was the placing of such 
inscriptions on a_ huge 
flat rock called a totem, 
giving the life history 
and exploits of a de- 
ceased warrior and plac- 
ing it upside down by 








his grave. Note that the 

sign of an animal placed 

“"irwaes «upside down indicates 

Ma OO ate we that it was killed by the 
AL Canc —? hunter. Mac E. Clarke. 











Four-H Adventures 
in Washington 


ELEGATES from 44 states rep- 

resenting 1,200,000 rural boys 
and girls attended the 12th National 
4-H Club Camp in Washington, 
D. C., in quest of how to make the 
most of opportunities at home. 

This, the largest youth organiza- 
tion in America, is indeed exerting 

its influence in building a more 
wholesome community life. Dr. 
C. B. Smith, chief of the Division of 
Cooperative Extension Work, said 
of farm and home life: 

The farmer plans his work, sets his own 
tasks, lives his own life, works hard in 
rush season, eases up between times. 
The farmer deals with elemental things: 
he knows the glories of a summer morning, 
the smell of the soil and of curing hay; he 
knows the heat of noontime and the chill 
of autumn frosts. He has the satisfaction 
of expressing himself in the character of 
his home and farmstead, and in the quality 
of the stock ani crops he grows. ‘The 
farmer is a real creator. - 

Mrs, Roosevelt told the club dele- 
gates not to be mentally lazy even 
though they were tired physically; 
that the best thing they could take 
from the National Club Camp would 
be wider interest and a determination 
to know their own community better. 
She stressed the importance of tak- 
ing an interest in everything for 
the good of the community. 

George Farley, one of the most 
outstanding of all club leaders, said: 
“Four words pave the way in 4-H 
Club work to opportunity—Learn, 
Earn, Save, Invest.” The educa- 
tional principle underlying 4-H club 
work is, “We learn to do by doing.” 
There are other fundamental lessons 
to be learned—friendship, sports- 
manship, honor, dependability. 

Club members from the South 
met with club members from the 
East and the West; they exchanged 
ideas with each other; they told each 
other of their particular section, the 
successes, the failures. One club 
member was heard to say: “I have 
been in club work for ten years and 
this trip would more than repay me 
for all the work I have done as a 
4-H club member.” 

In handicraft the club members 
learned the art of pottery by actually 
making it with their own hands. In 
leather work experts taught the art 
of making leather harness, halters, 
and other leather equipment needed 
so badly on most of our Southern 
farms. Block printing, wood carv- 
ing, weaving, and designing con- 
stituted another of the interesting 
courses; still another was the art of 
making leather gloves, in which club 
girls were taught how to cut and fit 
the pattern and how to finish the job. 
In all the handicraft groups, the im- 
portance of using homemade and 
home-grown products was stressed, 
carrying out further the conference 
theme. L. R. Harrill, 

N. C. State Club Leader. 





Three 
Popular Games 


@ Paddle Tennis 
@ Tenniquoits 
@ Ringo 


ADDLE tennis is played on a 

court 39 feet by 18 feet. The net 
may be an old tennis net, fine 
chicken wire, croker sacks, or even 
a piece of rope or wire stretched 
tight. The paddles may be made 
from an apple box. The paddles are 
7'%.inches wide by 15 inches long. 
These same paddles may be used for 
tether ball and ping pong. The ball 
that is used is a 5-cent sponge rub- 
ber ball. The court is lined off as 
is a tennis court except that the di- 
mensions are smaller. Either two or 
four may play. The playing is done 
exactly like tennis. The game can 
be constructed at a cost of less than $1. 





Tenniquoits is similar to volley 
ball. The same court and net may 
be used for both games and the 
counting and method of playing are 
identical. The chief difference is 
that in volley ball a ball is used and 
in tenniquoits a ring is used. Any 
number from two up may play. The 
ring may be a rubber one bought 
from a sporting goods store, or one 
may be made with heavy hemp rope, 
the ends being spliced and taped to- 
gether and the whole shellacked. 

A player throws the ring from the 
serving line on his side over the net 
amid the opposing players. The 
opposing players attempt to catch the 
ring before it hits the ground. If 
successful the ring must be thrown 
back from the same hand and in the 
same position as when caught. When 
the ring strikes the ground one point 
is scored for the side who last threw 
the ring. Twenty-one points con- 
stitute a win. The players rotate in 
serving as in volley ball. 





Ringo is an adaptation of quoits. 
Four stakes (shortened broom han- 
dles) are driven into the ground an 
equal distance apart (about 14 
inches). Then a stake is driven into 
the ground in the center of this rec- 
tangle. In a straight line 15 feet 
away five more stakes are driven 
into the ground in a similar manner. 
Then rings are thrown from behind 
one set of stakes toward the other 
set, the object being to ring a stake. 
The center stake 
counts five and the 
other stakes three 
each. The game 
may be 21 points 
or any othernum- ¥Y 
ber designated be- 
forehand. Two 
rings are made from an old rubber 
garden hose. A short piece of wood 
is inserted in each of the hollows of 
the hose and a few tacks through the 
hose into the wood make the rings 


fairly permanent. 
]. Claude Smith Jr. 
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Do You Want to Be an Artist? 


By MAUDE RICHMAN CALVERT 


@ The twelfth article in this series on “Choosing Your Vocation” 
will appear next month. We shall be glad to help any young folks 
with their own individual problems. Address your letter to Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest office. 


RT is difficult to define but it is good designs are purchased from 
+ * associated with our love for and free lance artists. 
the expression of beauty whether in Costume designing requires a 
form, sound, color, speech, or move- knowledge of fabrics, color, tone, 
ment. We may use not only words line, form, and all the design princi- 
and gestures but music, and paint, ples controlled by proportions, as 
clay, stone, marble, glass, wood, and well as a’ knowledge of styles. In 
bronze! addition to the designing of cos- 
It is not necessary to be able to tumes, it is necessary to have some- 
paint or to draw or model in order one design the many accessories 
to appreciate the beautiful. Beauty which women use, such as jewelry, 
can be created on our farms, in our bags, laces, embroidery, and numer- 
cities, our homes, our furnishings, ous other things which make up a 
and everything we use. Indeed we part of the costume of women. 
can be artists by our choices in life. 
But we are concerned here with vo- PHotTocrapHy—Anybody can take 
cations in the field of art. a picture but only an artist can pro- 


According to the 1920 census there duce a portrait or landscape worthy 
were approximately 175,000 artists of mention. Arrangement and ex- 
in the United States. About one- Posure require some artistic ability 
eae. of these were women. and then, too, the professional pho- 

tographer must know the technique 

Paintinc—The painter represents of developing and retouching the 
what he sees—the light, line, shade, negatives and producing an artistic 
and color, either on flat surfaces or print. Tinting, too, requires artistic 
canvas, using oil or water colors. skill. Color photography is rapidly 
Painters are usually dependent for developing. One whose artistic abil- 
their income on the sale of their ity lies in this field usually finds 
work. However, when they become plenty to do and receives adequate 
well known their incomes may run remuneration. 
high. Some portrait painters receive 


as much as $10,000 for one picture. INTERIOR Decoration—The pro- 


fessional decorator is usually thought 
ScutptrurE—The _ sculptor first of as artist and merchant. He must 
models his design in some coarse know styles in furniture, wall paper, 
material such as clay or wax and _ lighting effects, and color harmony. 
later casts his work in bronze or He must have good taste in choosing 
chisels it in stone. Sculptors are material, such as wood, paints, tex- 
sometimes employed to do projects tiles, vases, and rugs. And business 
for cities or states or for the United ability is essential for successful 
States government, as well as for pri- work. Interior decorators have their 
vate corporations and individuals. own shops or are employed in furni- 
Sculptors usually do their work on ture and department stores to assist 
a competitive basis. people in making selections from the 
_ stock. Sometimes they are asked to 
_ ComMerciaL ILLustraTiINc—This assume complete responsibility for 
is one of the most important fields outfitting a home. Many women 
of art in the United States. All forms have been successful in this field. 
of illustration for books and maga- 
zines must be adapted for printing. 
Commercial illustration is used for 
advertising in the daily newspapers, 
cartoons, comic strips, pictorial illus- 
trations for books, etc. Creators of 
daily comic strips are among the 
highest paid members of the news- 
paper staff. 


Interior decoration is closely allied 
to the actual building of structures. 
One who understands this work 
must be able to read and understand 
architectural plans, the essential 
things pertaining to the woodwork 
used inside the building, the combi- 
nations of stained glass, designing, 
mural decorations, and interior fur- 
Desicn—Design is fundamental to "ishings. There is a great demand 
all art work. The designer is respon- today for interior decoration for 
sible for new creation in costumes, homes, clubs, hotels, churches, etc. 
textiles, household furnishings, win- ee 
dow decorations, etc. te with Letrertnc—The ability to do good 
real ability in this field are very much lettering has been responsible for 
in demand. Compensation is usual- finding employment for a surprising 
ly on a salary basis, though many (Continued on page 41) 
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—the MILDNESS 
of fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood 


—the FLAVOR 

of pure maple 

sugar for extra 

good taste 

Velvet packs easy in a pipe 

Rolls smooth in a cigarette 
Draws right in both 
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Wheeling) 
A OOD fencing is al- 
ways good farming 
because it pays for itself. It protects 
your stock and your crops. Fencing with 
Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Farm 
Fence, made of COP-R-LOY, gives you 
extra value in greater rust resistance 
that reduces upkeep and replacements. 


= “4 


Every line and stay wire is 
COP-R-LOY, the famous copper alloy 


developed by Wheeling for maximum - 


protection against corrosion. Fused to 
this longer-wearing core of metal, by 
the Wheeling process of hot galvaniz- 
ing, is the heavy coating of pure zinc 
with zinc iron alloy next to the wire 
and pure zinc to the weather. 


Moreand more farmers are convinced 
that inside and out Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Farm Fence guarantees 
most for the money and with the sav- 
ings which result it soon pays for itself. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Fun for Young Southerners 


@ Favorite Riddles 


A/JHY is a room full of married 
couples so much like an empty 

room? 

2. What sits all night with its 
tongue stuck out? 

3. What is the most remarkable 
animal in the world? 

4. What does the 
smith manufacture? 

5. Why is a rabbit’s nose always 
shiny? 


black- 


insect 


@ Program and Party Helps 

HE ideas in The Community 

Handbook for your last summer- 
time party and programs are “tops”! 
You'll like a steak fry for the last 
frolic before school begins and a con- 
servation-minded program for your 
club meeting. 


PROGRAM 
Opening Song: “The 4-H Sign” (69) 
Old and New Business. 
“Conservation of our Wooded Lands” 
(26) 


Group discussion. 


Movies Worth 


Seeing 


HE Young in Heart.—A family 

of gold-diggers adopted by a rich 
old lady get reformed in the process. 
AYC. 

Lord Jeff—A rich orphan who 
gets mixed up with thieves and is 
sent to reform school. AYC. 

My Lucky Star.—Sonja Henie en- 
counters complications when she is 
sent to college by a department store 
to advertise its clothes. AYC. 

Suez.—The building of the Suez 
Canal and its historical significance. 
AY. 


Reading, ‘‘Protect Our Birds” (24) 

Game: “Nature in the Fall’ (134) 

Closing Song: “Old Macdonald Had a 
Farm” (72) 

PARTY 

Huntsmen’s Steaks (179)—with all the 
other picnic “‘fixings’’—potato salad, slaw, 
tomatoes, pickles, hot buns, and coffee, 
with ice cream for dessert. 
Games— 

“I See What I See’ (126) 

“Poor Kitty’’ (98) 

“Steal the Bacon” (123) 
Songs— 

Dixie (54) 

Good-Night Ladies (70) 


SPECIAL HELPS 
Those of you who would like to be 
squaws and braves for an evening of fun, 
send 3 cents for our “Indian Party.” 


@ These Are the Answers 


Riddles—1. There is not a single person 
present. 2. A shoe. 3. A pig. It is killed, 
then cured. 4. The firefly. 5. Because his 
powder puff is on ‘the wrong end. 

Inscription on Totem Reads—Chief Fly- 
ing Eagle came to Camp Standing Rock 
at noon, third day of Thunder Moon (or 
July) in peace. Fought in six wars; killed 
buffalo and grizzly bears. 


You Can’t Take It With You.— 
Movie version of nationally famous 
stage comedy everybody likes. AY. 

Algiers.—A suspense-packed dra- 
ma about a jewel thief. AY. 

Professor, Beware.—Harold Lloyd 
as an Egyptologist who thinks there 
is a curse on him. AYC. 

Carefree ——A_ psychiatrist tries to 
direct other people’s love affairs and 
can’t manage his own. AYC. 

Valley of the Giants.—Magnifh- 
cent scenery in a story of early Cali- 
fornia lumbermen. AYC. 

Note.—“A” means recommended for 


adults, “Y" for young people over sixteen, 
“C” for children, “AYC” for all three, ete. 


@ Study these signs and then see if you can read the grave marker of 
Chief Flying Eagle on page 14. 
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Hingeless Gate 


ARM gates can be hung without 

hinges by using scrap material 
available on most any farm. A wagon 
wheel hub sunk in the ground or a 
concrete block with a dished out place 
in the center serves as a bottom hinge. 
A large eye-bolt made from a 1-inch 
iron rod can be used for the upper 
hinge. lvy M. Howard. 
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“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 


camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, 


news writing, and other features, sells for 


25 cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders to 
The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Crete 
COP-R-LOY 


EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATED 


HERE is no substi- 

tute for this super 
roofing. Imitations in style or name can. 
not give you the exclusive and patented 
features that Wheeling gives you in 
Super Channeldrain Roofing. 


yO. 
Wheeling 


Super Channeldrain is made of 
Wheeling’s famous COP-R-LOY, the 
copper alloy achievement; and to this 
metal is applied by Wheeling’s time. 
tested hot galvanizing process an extra 
heavy coating of pure zinc. Extra quality 
in base metal and coating means better, 
longer and lower cost roof protection 
for your buildings. 


But also add to such features—ad- 
vanced design; its deep emergency drain 
channel, improved end lap with tight 
edge, and ease of application (nails 
cannot puncture channel wall) , and you 
have a combination of advantages 00 
substitute can offer. Insist upon the 
genuine Wheeling Super Channeldraia 
—the Wheeling trade mark protects you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The Peach Borer Is Easy to Control 


New method an improvement over “PDB” treatment 


V HILE _paradichlorobenzene 
crystals have now been in use 
for a number of years with excellent 
results, the latest development in 
each borer control is the use of 
ethylene dichloride emulsion in place 
of paradichlorobenzene. Oliver I. 
Snapp, of the division of fruit insect 
investigations, U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology, has recently given complete 
information on the control of the 
borer with this new method. 
Ethylene dichloride emulsion is 
effective at low soil temperatures, ap- 
pears to be safer and more effective 
on young trees, and requires a mini- 
mum of soil preparation before treat- 
ment and no attention subsequent to 
mounding after treatment. 
The ethylene dichloride emulsion 
also gives as good results when it is 
poured around the tree as when it 





i 


“Funny, I've been trying fer half an 
hour, ain’t got that squeak out yet.” 


is put on with a spray, and the cost 
is a little less than that of para- 
dichlorobenzene. 

Ethylene dichloride emulsion boils 
at a temperature below the boiling 
point of water and heat should not 
be used in the preparation. 

To make the emulsion, place 1 
part of a good grade of potash fish 
oil soap in a container and add slow- 
ly at intervals 9 parts of ethylene 
dichloride, stirring constantly. When 
these two are thoroughly emulsified, 
add water slowly, stirring constantly, 
until the emulsion measures 2 parts 
for each part of ethylene dichloride 
used. For example, in 18 gallons of 
emulsion 9 gallons of ethylene di- 
chloride would be used with 1 gallon 
soap and 8 gallons water. 


Dilution and Dosage 


The quantity of water to be added 
to the 50 per cent stock emulsion of 
ethylene dichloride to get 10 gallons 
of the diluted emulsion of the differ- 
ent strengths found to be most satis- 
factory varies with age of trees. 

For trees 1 year of age, 84% gal- 
lons of water and 114 gallons of 50 
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P] LOVE the beautiful things of 
country life—wide open spaces 
ere children play, a rising sun, a 
fowing field of grain, a flock of 
p browsing on a hill. 





a I love the simple things of country 


a plain clean room, a_nut- 
own loaf of bread, a kettle singing 
h the stove, golden sunlight glim- 
ering through an open door, a cur- 
blowing in the breeze. 


| T love the social side of country life 
e get-together days, sometimes to 
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per cent emulsion will be required. 
One-eighth pint should be applied 
to each tree. 

For trees 2 and 3 years of age, 7 
gallons of water and 3 gallons of 
emulsion will be needed. Two-year- 
old trees will need one-fourth pint 
each and 3-year-old trees one-half 
pint each. 

Four- and 5-year-old trees and 
older trees of small size will require 
an emulsion of 6 gallons of water and 
4 gallons of 50 per cent stock emul- 
sion. One-half pint should be ap- 
plied to each tree. 

For 6-year-old trees of average size 
and larger trees, 5 gallons of water 
and 5 gallons of emulsion are neces- 
sary. Each tree will need one-half 
pint of this emulsion. 


When to Apply 


The ethylene dichloride emulsion 
can be used throughout the fall and 
spring months. It will also give good 
control when used during warm 
periods in midwinter in the South. 
Best results will probably be obtained 
in the fall when most of the borers 
are small. 


The emulsion can be applied either 
by spraying or pouring. It is of first 
importance to regulate the quantity 
rather closely, since applications 
much in excess of the recommended 
dosage may cause injury to the trees. 

Applications are made by wetting 
the soil immediately surrounding 
the tree, and the lower part of the 
trunk should receive some of the 
material during the treatment. No 
preparation of the soil before treat- 
ment is necessary on loose, level 
ground. In some cases, however, 
cupping the soil slightly toward the 
tree to prevent the liquid from run- 
ning off, or loosening the soil around 
the tree sufficiently to permit the 
liquid to be readily absorbed, will 
give better results. Several shovel- 
fuls of soil should be placed against 
the trunk after treatment to prevent 
surface loss of the fumigant. The 
treatment requires no later attention. 

A circular, “Ethylene Dichloride 
Emulsion for the Control of the 
Peach Borer,” may be obtained free 
from Oliver I. Snapp, Division of 


Fruit Insect Investigations, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 
Editor’s Note.—For fuller information 


on how to use either paradichlorobenzene 
or ethylene dichloride send 3-cent stamp to 
L. A. Niven, care The Progressive Farmer 
at your nearest office. 


“Country Things | Love Most’”’ 


study, sometimes to work, and some- 
times to play. 

And there is nothing more beauti- 
ful to see than our country youth 
growing into Christian young man- 
hood and womanhood. They are the 
hope of the world. Mrs.L.C. Chiles, 

Knox County, Tenn. 

Note.—Prize winners for July are: 
Thelma Hollis, Calhoun County, Miss., Mrs. 
S. M. Mitchell, Fairfield County, S. C., Mrs. 
Wm. A. Andel, Refugio County, Texas. 
And we offer three prizes of $2 each for 
best letters on “Country Things I Love 
Most in September.” 


BEAM OF LIGHT STOPS DEATH PLUNGE 


TRAIN THROWS COWBOY FROM ICY CAR TOP 





1) “As a cattle shipper for 
one of the biggest outfits § 
in the Southwest,” writes 
Billy Kennon, Jr., whose 
address is Box 304, Doug- 
las, Arizona, “it is my job 
to see that cattle shipments 
arrive at destination in good |f 





































3 “We left Hereford one night 
with 35 carloads of poor cattle 
and I had a hunch that meant 
trouble. At two A.M. we stopped 
at Gila Bend. It was black as ink, 
drizzling and very cold. My part- 
ner and I hopped off for some hot 
java. When we got back, the 
train was starting to pull out. As 
a car rolled by, I saw by the rays 
of my flashlight that two steers 
were down and in bad shape. 


© “We grabbed at the 
car and hollered to the 
brakeman to keep going. 
I handed my flashlight to 
my partner, told him to 
shine it into the car. I had 
both steers up on their 
feet a few miles out of 
town. And though we 
were making about forty 
miles an hour by this 
time, we decided to walk 
the top back to the ca- 
boose. 








} “My partner ahead 
of me, still had my flash- 
light. Ice was forming 
on top of the cars and in 
my high-heeled cowboy 
boots, it was hard going. 
I hollered at him to stop. 
As I did so my feet 
slipped out from under 
me...I was headed for 
my doom. 













“Down I went between the cars just as my partner swung 
the light back. It shone on the brake wheel. I made a one- 
handed grab—and caught it! Thanks to fresh DATED ‘Eve- 
ready’ batteries being on the job. I had that split-second 
chance to save my life! They are life-savers and no fooling! 


(Signed) ky inn fc Ay 
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An Aermotor pumps water efficiently through 
That is 


every wind range from the slightest breeze to a gale. 
why it always pumps more water. 

Besides, no windmill was ever so free from troublesome and 
costly repairs. And reducing costs on the farm these 
days is one of the surest ways of making money. 

With electricity available an Aermotor Water System 
is also the surest way to enjoy running water © 
wherever you want it. No other system offers 
so many exclusive improvements. 


Write for details. Address Dept. 27. 





AERMOTOR CO. aiecortiic's 


BRANCHES 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS ° OES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MOINES 
lov 0 ora, Be) 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


CHAMPIONS 





TO KEEP FN GLH 25 
PA AIFTY AMD DEAF YAGSE 


EVERY ENGINE, whether in car, 
truck, tractor, light plant or other 
engine driven equipment, can be de- 
pended on to give better, more eco- 
nomical performance with Champion 
Spark Plugs. 

Champion Sillimanite insulators have 
the highest resistance to electrical 
heat and mechanical shock known to 
ceramic science. Sillimanite is ex- 
clusive to Champions. 

Champion’s Sillment seal is the first 
and only known method for mak- 
ing spark plugs permanently gas- 


engine performance by holding every 
plug in every cylinder rigidly within 
its assigned heat range. 

These and a host of other exclusive 
features are the reasons why Cham- 
pions make every engine a better per- 
forming engine. In the recent Indian- 
apolis 500 Mile race, Champion- 
equipped cars were the first 10 to 
finish—the 15th consecutive year this 
great race has been won with Cham- 
pions—striking proof that Champions 
are champions in fact as well as in 


tight. This exclusive and patented -ishigaieiad i 
development gives Champion top You can depend on Champions to 
efficiency because it prevents pre- keep engines thrifty and dependable. 


Insist on Champions. 


ignition, and insures more economical 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 


Fall Farm Supply 








After A Hard Day's Work 


? when your muscles ache from over- 
strain, try a soothing rub with 
Hamlins Wizard Oil. It makes you 
feel like a ‘new’ person. Rely on 
dependable Hamlins Wizard Oil, too, for 
sprains, bruises, aching feet and other 
common liniment uses. You'll find it 
gives comforting relief without burning 
or blistering the skin. A favorite in 
farm homes for years. Only 35c at all 
drug stores, 


wAMLINs 


WIZARD OIL 


Quer 39 Wilton Dattles Verchased 


Make BIG MONEY 
‘ew PREMIUM GIFT PLAN 


Men! Women! Earn STEADY, GOOD Income and $500.00 
YEARLY BONUS besides, under Amazing New Premium 
Plan. Big $8.00 Sample Display FREE with exclusive 
territory franchise for Togstad’s famous quality Coffee, Tea, 
Spices—over 400 household necessities. NO EXPERI- 
ENCE NECESSARY. Give-Away Samples also furnished. 
NO RISK—no obligation. Just send Penny postcard. We'll 
send you at once tog Si ae of Togstad’s famous new 
Paeheld discovery. ite: 

HEC. 1. TOGSTAD Co. « Dept. 751, 









(atalogF REE 


Saves You Money On 
FENCING— PAINT—ROOFING 
STOVES — HEATERS — RANGES 
MEN’S CLOTHING—AUTO TIRES 
RADIOS—SAWS—SHOES—HARNESS 
—and many other Farm and 
Home Supplies. Don’t miss this 
New Kind of Mail Order House Catalog. Lower 
prices, quicker service, higher quality and 
Jim Brown Pays the Freight and Postage. 
This fall I have more new things in my New 
Super Catalog than ever before. Write for 
your FREE copy today. I will show you how to 
save mony the way 1,500,000 others do. 
JIM BROWN 
Dept. 5544, Cleveland, Ohio * Memphis, Tenn. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable meth- 
od. No matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered for 
a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


304-C, Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





ee ee 








ORIGINAL 
HAMLINS 





























Kokomo, Indiana. 





Frontier Asthma Co., 
462 Niagara St., 


BLY DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 


gd Granite and Marble Monuments, 
10 up. Lettered. Freight paid Satis- 
ction guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
MUTUAL GRANITE _& mons co. 

Desk 10. Station F Atlanta, Ga 








Raise Durocs! GROW FASTER on 

LESS FEED, om ohn litters. Mature 

ny Mark jend 25c for 
beeription to DUROC 


trial su 
NEWS and illustrated literature. 


VIS YN We) 


A UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS'N 
DUROC BLDG. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

























Horse Trader 
(Continued from page 7) 


“T've got $50—or will have, come 
pay day,” Curley said slowly. 

“Same here,” put in Jack. 

Pop rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“All right. [ll take your IOU’s 
for the rest. They ain't worth the 
paper they’re writ on but I can frame 
‘em. 

Curley frowned. 

“Okay,” he agreed hesitantly, “but 
remember, it’s your idea. And you- 
*ve got to bring back a real horse; no 
hamstrung wreck only two-bits bet- 
ter than—” 

“A real horse,” announced Pop 
savagely, “worth at least fifty bucks.” 

Curley sighed. 

“I’m just sayin’ again, it’s your 
idea. Who picks the nag?” 

“You and Jack. Anything,” Pop 
said recklessly, “just so long as it 
kin walk.” 

“Okay. The bet’s on.” 

In the cold mist of the early morn- 
ing, Curley grumblingly joined An- 
derson in a studious huddle on the 
corral fence. Pop watched from a 
distance. 

A rope snaked out and Curley 
dragged up a gaunt old nag which 
regarded them sorrowfully. 

“Nope,” Jack said, “won’t do. 
He’s worth a dollar. Ain’t we got 
a 50-center?” 


CURLEY loosened the rope, re- 
coiled it. 

“Shucks, Jack,” he said seriously, 

“y'know, I don’t like it. The old 


man was just crazy mad or he 


wouldn’t ’ve made that cockeyed 
bet.” 
“Well, he made it. He’s always 


tootin’ about his horse fairs, anyway, 
and maybe this'll shut him up. 
Whoops! Snag that black mare. 
Oh-oh-oh! Ain’t she a bee-yooty!” 

Curley grunted. His rope looped 
out and the mare stopped a tired 
walk with a shiver. Curley hauled 
in carefully. Her skinny neck look- 
ed too brittle for a strong pull. 

“Lookit them bones!” exclaimed 
Jack enthusiastically. 

They leaped down from the rail 
and went over the horse carefully, 
failing to find any missing imper- 
fections. She had a bloated belly, 
her feet splayed, her neck stuck out 
from her shoulders like the skinny 
end of wagon tongue, and on the 
end of it hung the saddest of bony, 
Roman-nosed, droop-lidded heads. 

“She'll do,” announced Jack, “I 
didn’t know we had such a crummy 
horse around. She ain’t even worth 
30 cents.” 

Curley laughed, opened the corral. 

“Okay, Pop. Here she is.” 

Pop looked at the animal critically 
but if he felt dismay it was effectu- 
ally hidden. 

“That the worst you could find, 
boys? Shucks, I expected you’d get 
a old plug.” 

Curley winked broadly at his com- 
panion. 
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“The next grade lower is a saw- 
horse. Here, hold her, Pop. Mind 
you don’t let her loose. She’s down- 
right frisky this morning.” 

He and Jack laughed loudly and 
swung back the barn doors. They 
dragged out a small trailer, found 4 
flat tire, then sweated over the patch- 
ing and pumping amid a steady flow 
of appropriate comparisons on auto- 
mobiles and horses from the old man. 
They attached the trailer and it took 
all three to push the mare up the 
tail gate. 

“C’mon, Egypt,” called Curley 
soothingly, hauling on the halter. 

With Egypt safely stowed, Jack 
took the wheel and the car jerked 
forward. Many cars appeared simi- 
larly burdened, as they neared the 
town although none of the horses re- 
motely approached Egypt’s class. 


TOP at Dave Flynn’s store, 
Jack,” the old man called. 
“Remember, boys,” Pop cautioned 
as they stopped before the store, “‘no 
one is to know this is a bet and you’re 
not to interrupt me in any way, 
Okay?” 
“Sure. But nothing to boot, Pop, 
and it’s got to be a fifty-buck horse.” 
When Pop returned he directed 
Jack to drive to a secluded spot 
where he unwrapped two good-sized 
bottles of cheap whiskey and care- 
fully filled a buiky flask. 

“Okay. Ready,” he announced and 
Jack vibrated the contraption to its 
next stop at the fairground gate. 

“What is it?” the gateman asked 
as he gave change, “Arabian?” 

“No, Egyptian,” retorted Jack and 
jerked the car to a place on the field. 

They backed Egypt from her roll- 
ing stall with only slightly less diff.’ 
culty than they found in getting her 
there. Curley and Jack settled them- 
selves on the back seat of the car and 
proceeded, point by point, to go over 
Egypt’s outstanding faults. 

“Shut up!” growled Pop, 
square boys.” 

They relapsed into guilty silence 
and rolled cigarettes. 

The horses were coming in rap 
idly now, some in trailers, some un- 
der saddle. Pop took a post beside 
the mare and watched with bright, 
terrier-like glance. He was looking 
for something and it finally appear- 
ed, a seeming rival for Egypt’ 
honors. 


“play 


I, Alf!” roared Pop lustily. 


The moustached man, of about 
his own age, waved to him. He led 
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his rawboned gray nag across and 
they shook hands, slapped backs, and 
drew on Pop’s flask. Alf looked 
critically at Egypt. 
“Gosh, Hatfield,” he said admit | 
ingly, “I didn’t know there was 4] 
horse in the country worse than the] 
gray. Is it real?” 
Pop snorted. 
“Worse? It ain’t got a lame foot.” | 
“Lame!” he ejaculated in disbelief 
“All right,” Pop said, “look.” J 
He took the gray’s halter, led hit} 
back and forth before his own 
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| There was an obvious limp in a hind 
Pleg and, by concentrating his vitu- 
| peration on that weakness and pass- 
ing the flask again, Pop succeeded in 
the prompt passage of Egypt into 
further channels of trade. 

“How’s that, boys?” he asked 
proudly as Alf, still somewhat dazed, 
led off the mare. 

They looked at the gray. It un- 
doubtedly had fewer wrinkles on its 
face, more flesh under its coat, and 
lacked the swollen knees of the other. 

“Better,” admitted Jack, “but, 
gosh, Pop, you ain’t gonna bulldoze 
a couple of flivver-riders into think- 
in’ that horse is worth $50, are you?” 

Pop grinned, was about to reply 
when he caught sight of another ac- 
quaintance leading a plug. In thirty 
seconds he had sized up the horse, 
found it a point better than his 
present possession, and was away 
at a waddling gait to draw man and 
beast into his trading circle. The 
newcomer was shorter than Hatfield, 
possessed of the same leathery com- 
plexion but with the shrewd gaze 
of a pawnbroker. “What is it, Hat- 
field?” he asked. 

“Oh, jest one of our work horses. 
Pulls two tons of hay at a trot. Yeah, 
not a bad horse, the ol’ gray.” 

He slapped the animal affection- 
ately on the withers and the gray 
tossed its head with brisk surprise. 

The other man laughed know- 
ingly. 

“Now don’t hand me that, Hat- 
field. You know, it ain’t like as if I 
ain’t seen horses before.” 

Pop’s eyes flashed with quick anger. 

“Joe Bonny, are you givin’ me 
the lie?” 

Joe laughed in his face. 


‘OF COURSE I am, ye old 
sharper. Don’t I know ye? 
Don’t I, eh?” 

He dug playfully at Hatfield’s ribs 
and Pop subsided to injured silence. 
Then he drew the flask, waved it 
expressively before Mr. Bonny’s 
shining eyes, and declaimed: 

“You’re doin’ me wrong, Joe, but 
for old time’s sake, I’ll have a drink 
with you.” He passed the bottle 
with the somberness of one drinking 
to the dear departed. “Of course, if 
Ihad the faintest idea of tradin’ for 
that wreck of yours, I wouldn’t 
mention the truth. Knowin’ how 
you like fancy horses instead of good 
workers, I wouldn’t ’ve mentioned 
about the gray’s power.” 

Joe screwed up his face after the 
drink, then took another. 


“What d’ya mean, Hatfield, about 
me not knowin’ a worker when I 
see it? And I'll tell ye right now, I 
don’t see it!” 

“Well, there you are!” exclaimed 
Pop as if the argument were con- 
cluded. “You’re jest showin’ ignor- 
ance, Joe. You know me. All right; 
if | was thinkin’ of a trade for that 
dirty brown on your string, wouldn’t 
[have thought like this: Joe’s a clever 
man. Joe thinks more of a pedigree 
than he does of a horse. So I'll jest 


tell Joe that the gray sired Cottony 
Ann, Twinkletoes, and a few of them 
other race horses.” 








“And of course Joe would’ve 
swallered it!” snorted Bonny. 


“Maybe yes. Maybe no. But not 
thinkin’ of tradin’ I ups and tells 
the truth right out. This here’s a 
workin’ horse, ain’t never sired a 
racer but he can pull two ton o’ hay 
at a trot. Good Lord,” he said with 
sudden alarm, “‘you don’t think, Joe, 
that me, George Hatfield, was gonna 
start out the day messin’ with a plug 
like you got?” 

Joe Bonny’s face grew very red. 
To assuage his ire, he took another 
stiff pull at the flask. 

“Listen, Hatfheld,” he said tartly, 
“you been sayin’ things right along 
about this brown. Now cut it. I 
gotta git along.” 


“FIXOO bad, Joe. 
heavy handicap on your hands.” 


You jest got a 


Bonny had turned away. Now he 
whirled, jerking the brown’s head 
up in action. 

“Tll make a better trade with the 
brown than you do with the gray.” 

Pop laughed aloud. 

“I'd like to take a bet, Joe. But 
not on that. Couldn’t take that ad- 
vantage of a guy as had jest been 
drinkin’ with me. J might be able 
to do it, but you—gosh, no, Joe.” 


“Tl take you anyway, you con- 
ceited old buzzard!” the other shout- 
ed, “I'll trade out the gray better 
than you do the brown, or turn 
about.” 

Pop shrugged his shoulders. 

“All right, Joe. I'll take the brown 
and we'll both be startin’ from 
scratch. Got a bill on it?” 

“Old fool!” muttered Bonny and 
signed the bill of sale with a furious 
flourish. “How much'll you bet?” 

“No money, Joe,” said Pop sooth- 
ingly, “but the winner is champeen 
trader.” 

Joe Bonny looked uncertain, 
glanced again at the horses, then at 
his new bill of ownership and, still 
muttering angrily, led the gray off 
the field of battle. 

Jack looked at Curley, raised his 
eyebrows. “Say,” he whispered wor- 
riedly, “maybe there’s something in 
this, after all.” 

“Well, he’s a long way from a $50 
one,” replied Curley, then added, 
“an’ look at him drinkin’ whiskey! 
Pretty soon he'll be tradin’ back for 
Egypt, he’ll be so cockeyed.” 


Jack was visibly relieved. 


“| HADN'T thought of that. Yeah, 
that’s right.” 

They looked on more comfortably 
at the next trade, involving a comely 
little buff mare. The traders hag- 
gled on and on. As the discussion 
threatened to go into lengthy argu- 
ment on horse anatomy, Curley rose. 

“IT need something to eat.” 

“Me too,” Jack agreed readily. 

They returned in half an hour 
from a round. of sandwiches and 
beer, followed by a wandering jaunt 
through the stalls. Pop and his op- 
ponent had reached the bill-of-sale 

(Continued on page 21) 





























































SEE THAT SHELL 


It comes only from that small 
section over the horse’s hips. It’s 
a super-tough substance—much 
like that of your fingernail or a 
horse’s hoof. That’s the SHELL 
that Wolverine’s exclusive secret 
tanning process makes glove-soft 
yet retains famous SHELL 
long wear— gives Wolverine 
Shell Horsehide Work Shoes 
their world famous comfort. 


ONLY WOLVERINE SHELL HORSEHIDES 
HAVE THIS AMAZINGLY TOUGH 
YET BUCKSKIN SOFT LEATHER 
..in Both Soles and Uppers! 


YES! WOLVERINE actually 
takes that super-tough Shell 
Horsehide and tans it glove-soft 
by a secret triple-tanning process. 
Only Wolverine tanners know how 
to do it. It’s a formula that’s ab- 
solutely revolutionary in shell 
horsehide tanning. Comfortable 
as house slippers the day you buy 
them, WOLVERINES stay that 
way—even dry out soft after 
whole day’s soaking in rain, slush 
or snow. So, it’s no wonder with 
all this amazing comfort that mil- 
lions now work long days with 
never a sign of foot ache or dis- 
discomfort. 


And HOW WOLVERINES 
wear! They defy wear like no other 









DEALERS 
More than 30,568 aa ° oy . 
ers have establis vty fre awe 
themselves as ‘WORK WOOLY & RINE 





SHOE HEADQUAR- SHELL HORSE MIDE WORK SHOES 
TERS” by featuring A : 

WOLVERINES.Write Wolverine dealers dis- 
for details of NEW play this sign on their 
plan. doors or show windows. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. Z 9-38, Rockford, Michigan 






leather you’ve ever seen. So, if you 
wear work shoes, and fairly ache 
for shoe comfort, go in to see your 
WOLVERINE dealer and try on 


a pair of WOLVERINE Shell 
Horsehides. It won’t take you a 
minute to see why WOLVERINE 
Shell Horsehides are the outstand- 
ing favorites with work 
wearers all over America. 


shoe 






Grease. Waterproofs, pre- 
serves any work shoe. Yours 
for doing this: Fill in coupon 
below. Hand it to your f 
WOLVERINE dealer. Then 
try on or examine WOL- 
VERINE Shell Horsehide 
work shoes. For just doing 
that you get the Shoe Grease 
FREE! If you don’t know 
where to find your WOL- 
VERINE dealer, write us. aX 


G 


Pe eee ey 
TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 1 
The bearer is entitled to a generous size can ! 
of WOLVERINE Shoe Grease according 
to the conditions stated in our advertising. ! 
Please see that he gets one free of cost. Hy 
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A booklet full of 
photos, and records 
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‘BUILDING SOILS 
umes are making FOR ALL CROPS 
money and improv- 
ing soils for Southern farmers. See 
these amazing results| Send today for 
your free copy. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
3721 Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















IN SOUTHERN SOILS 
































Only inoculated legumes can actually increase 
fertility and build up the soil. Only legumes 
can take nitrogen from the air, give you pro- 
tein feed and still leave the soil richer in 
nitrogen. All the special virtues and values 
of legumes are due entirely to the legume 
bacteria which are (or should be) in nodules 
on the plant roots. Without these bacteria 
legumes grow only by robbing the soil... 
and growth is usually very poor. 


Oldest, Most Widely Used Inoculant 
There is as much difference in legume bac- 
teria as in cows or hens. Some strains of 
bacteria are actually agg A few are 
highly productive, like champion cows. 
NITRAGIN has been selecting, testing, and 
propagating this kind of legume bacteria 
strains for 40 years. That’s why NITRAGIN 
inoculation brings better stands, bigger 
yields, richer feed ... why it enables legume 
crops to build soils faster and protect them 
better . . . and do it dependably. Don’t risk 
results from wild strains or uncertain cul- 
tures. It costs only a few cents an acre to 
inoculate with NITRAGIN. Get genuine 
NITRAGIN from your seedsman and inocu- 
late every pound of legume seed you plant. 






NITRAGIN 


INOCULATION 
For All Lequmes 


CLOVERS ... VETCH... AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS... 
ALFALFA ...LESPEDEZA 














When answering an advertisement always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” Then 
our advertising guarantee protects you. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene C. T.) 








WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 
TO SHEEP YOU CAN DESTROY NINE 


SPECIES OF WORMS 


THAT INFEST SHEEP. 

THE LOW COST OF NEMA 

WORM CAPSULES IS 

REPAID MANY TIMES IN 

WEIGHT AND CONDITION 
OF THE ANIMALS 


Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 
Hogs, Dogs, Foxes and Poultry. Safe— 
Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost. 


FREE }fo'sne mn tae caen§ 


| Write for card (No. 653 and booklet No. 





650 that tell the right way to worm live- 
stock. 





Write to Desk N-64-1, Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








THE HENKEL 
LESPEDEZA COMBINE 


is the modern way to save Les- 


pedeza seed — simple, sturdy, 
efficient. Does the complete 
harvesting job in one operation. 
Attaches to any make mower. 





See your local agent or write: 





VANCE HENKEL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, 


Statesville, North Carolina 








THE author of “Three Popular 

Games” (page 14) is principal 
of the junior high school at Pollard, 
Ala. All the equipment described, 
anda lot more, he says, cost about $10. 


@ Foley, Ala., F. F. A. boys recently 
returned from a 6,506-mile tour that 
carried them into Mexico, California, 
and seven other states. The tour cost 
each boy $35, the money having been 
raised by feeding out 11 pigs, plant- 
ing an acre of Irish potatoes, selling 
magazines, and sponsoring shows. 





No Differences 


“When We Sing” 


LABAMA girls at the recent 

national 4-H camp in Washing- 
ton shared a tent with the state of 
Washington while Georgia shared a 
tent with New York. Strange to say, 
although all of us spoke English, 
Georgia and Alabama girls would 
have to repeat conversation often so 
that New York and Washington 
girls could understand. But as 
Jeanne Patterson said, “You can’t 
hear any difference when we sing.” 
So we sang at all meetings and on all 
bus trips old familiar songs. Four- 
H delegates from each section learn- 
ed songs from the other sections. 


Florida Boys 
Boost Hogs 


O-AG students of Sumter Coun- 

ty, Fla., having found that only 
two out of 171 farm boys in the 
county owned purebred hogs upon 
becoming F.F.A. members, decided 
to turn hog raisers in a big way 
under the guidance of Instructor Ben 
L. McLauchlin. 

Result: 68 purebred hogs have 
been bought cooperatively. These 
Future Farmers expect to produce 


Cherokee Leads 
the State 


(CHEROKEE is Alabama’s largest 

F. F. A. chapter. This record is 
the result of the splendid programs 
which appeal not only to 60 boys now 
enrolled in vocational agriculture but 
to 41 others who have completed this 
course. The boys are practicing 
thrift by investing their earnings in 
school books, tuition, clothing, good 
seeds and fertilizer for their home 
supervised practice work, good breed- 











All in A Summer’s Mail 


as 


riculture. H. F. Gibson. | 
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@ You don’t know the fun of 4-H 
camp until you've been to one. Forty- 
five Volusia County, Fla., girls at 
Camp Cassadaga this summer en- 
joyed swimming, dancing, and many 
games and plays, but they also learn- 
ed a great deal about food and nutri- 
tion, canning, dishwashing, and 
crafts work. So reports Camper 
Donna Haney. 


@ In 1935 James Mozley, Douglas 
County, Ga., began dairy calf club 
work with a registered Jersey heifer, 
Today he has $40 in the bank and 
five promising young cows. He has 
won many fair prizes with his ani- 


mals and will show his herd this fall. 


@ Florida 4-H campers, the squad of Verna 
Burke, Washington County, at Camp Tim- 
poochee. Left to right: Dorothy Nell Hinote, 
Bonnie Skipper, Lenida Kennedy, Ernes- 
tine Naples, and Lula May Locke. Verna 
won the camp ribbon for “best squad 
leader,” but, she says, she had a fine squad. 


Northern, Eastern, and Western 
boys admired the 4-H girls from Ala- 
bama and Georgia. The stories of 
achievement of these four girls were 
told again and again to delegates 
from other states. A delegate from 
Massachusetts said: “How can you 
Southern girls do so much and be so 
young?” 

“The contact with the 4-H boys 
and girls of other sections is the most 
outstanding feature of this 4-H 
camp,” said Hilda Yates, but Annie 
Rhinehart chimed in, “And the most 
wonderful talks. I’ve never been so 
thrilled as I was when I heard Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She even shook hands 
with those of us who were making 
gloves.” Elizabeth S. DeLony, 

Alabama Girls’ 4-H Club Leader. 


enough registered pigs—1,000 the 
first year!—to furnish the demands 
of the county. 

Each vo-agster in managing his 
gilt will keep his purebred hogs sepa- 
rated from scrub stock; let them 
range on pasture produced on culti- 
vated land, and feed a ration of 100 
pounds cornmeal and_ shorts, 75 
pounds bran, znd 50 pounds tankage 
plus a mineral mixture. 

From one end of the county to the 
other youngsters are acquiring hog- 
calling voices—soooo000, pig, pig, 


pig! O. K. Moore. 


ing stock and poultry, land, and 
work stock. The chapter purchased 
a purebred Hampshire brood sow 
and boar, rented 4 acres of land to 
produce feed for their pig project and 
raised sufficient cash to make an ed- 
ucational tour to Washington, D. C. 
F. F. A. entertainments and inter 
scholastic basketball and _ baseball 
games have added their part to the 
program. 

F. A. Pittman, chapter adviser, has 
just finished his fifteenth year 4 
Cherokee’s teacher of vocational ag 
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Horse Trader 


(Continued from page 19) 


stage. The owner of the buff mare 
was flushed of face. As he led off 
the brown, his steps wobbled. 

Pop grinned at his companions. 

“How’s this, flivver-riders? Wise 
guys! See how I got Diamond back 
in 185.P 

“Or °86,” put in Jack with some- 
thing of a groan. 

“Watch her,” Pop ordered, “I’m 
gonna eat.” 

Curley surveyed the mare as Pop 
went off toward the sandwich stand. 
Jack watched the old man morosely. 

“Say, Curley,” he said thought- 
fully, “somethin’s screwy. Look at 
him walk. He don’t shuffle a foot 
and he’s pulled on that flask enough 
to flatten a mule!” 

Pop returned quickly, a bag of 
sandwiches and cake under his arm. 
He sat on the running board, munch- 
ing and washing them down with 
soda pop. Curley looked down from 
the side of the car, mentally calcu- 
lating the effect of mixing cream 
soda and sandwiches with whiskey. 


“DOP,” he said suspiciously, “let 
me see that flask.” 

The old man grinned, yanked it 
from his pocket, unscrewed the cap, 
and held it out. Curley drew at it, 
made a wry face, coughed, and pass- 
ed it to Jack. 

“Whew!” he commented, 
smarting, “that’s liniment!” 


eyes 


Jack touched his lips to it gingerly. 
Then his eyes widened in surprise. 
“Tastes more like water to me.” 

“What?” Curley exclaimed, “that 
varnish tastes like water?” 

Pop chuckled and rose from his 
seat to face them. 

“Turn the flask, Jack,” he ad- 
vised. “It’s two-sided. It depends 
on which side faces you, whether 
you get whiskey or water.” 

Anderson did so, then coughed 
and spit. 


Desirability of Pruning.” 
are listed below. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS 
1186—Pork on the Farm: Killing, Curing, 
Canning 
1532—Dairy Herd Improvement 
1592—Beef Production 
1682—Usefulness of Birds to the Farm 
1694—Dressing and Packing Turkeys for 
Market 
1698—Heating the Farm Home 
1726—Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds 
1748—Ginning Cotton 
1757—Diets to Fit the Family Income 
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“Well, it has power, anyway,” he 
admitted ruefully. 

Curley’s jaw sagged. 

“Jack, we been buffaloed,” he said 
with quiet conviction. 

“No, you ain't,” retorted the old 
man. “You just made saps of your- 
selves. Yeah, $100 worth each, 
apiece!” 

“Well, you ain't got a $50 horse 
yet,” returned the cow hand. 

As the afternoon wore on, Curley 
and Jack sank lower in the seat. 

“This was your idea,” growled 
Jack. 

“Yeah? Well, you had as much 
to do with it. Look at what he’s got 
now.” 

“Gosh, I can’t. I’m sick.” 


HEY yanked their hats down 
and waited in sullen silence until 
Pop punched them jubilantly. 

“How about it, boys? Want an 
appraisal?” 

They both looked glumly at a 
brown stallion arching its head 
above Pop’s shoulder. Without a 
word, they climbed out, lowered the 
trailer gate, and helped load the 
animal. 

“Fifteen trades!” exclaimed Pop, 
waving his copies of the bills, “and 
nothing to boot!” 

“No,” said Jack sullenly, “nothin’ 
but two hundred bucks!” 

He glared accusingly at Curley, 
then started the car with a jerk. Pop 
looked back fondly on his horse. 

“I’m gonna call him Egypt,” he 
announced. 

Curley snorted indignantly. 

“Rub it in. You can’t call a Aim, 
Egypt!” 

“Oh, yeah?” snapped Jack. “Who 
can't do what? Youre the one that 
said he couldn't trade a winded mare 
for a race horse. He can call him 
Ellen Marie for all I care!” 

“Them was grand old days,” Pop 
murmured toward the slouched 
shoulders ahead and the _ bright 
pleasure of his memories shone again 
in his eyes. 


Bulletins of Current Interest 


NYONE who has much tand in second-growth pine and wants to get 
the most possible out of it would be interested in a new bulletin by 
the U. S. Forest Service entitled “Knots in Second Growth Pine and the 
Other bulletins on subjects of interest just now 


LEAFLETS 

61—English Sparrow Control 
77—Bracing Farm Buildings 
&5—Strip Cropping to Prevent Erosion 
&9—Stomach Worms in Sheep 
101—Injury to Buildings by Termites 
103—Quality Guides in Buying Sheets 

and Pillow Cases 
111—Quality Guides in Buying Blankets 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


127—Peafow! and Their Care 
307—Knots in Second Growth Pine and 
the Desirability of Pruning 


To get such of these bulletins as you want (not over four or five at a time, we should 
say), put an X-mark opposite the titles of your choice and mail to your Senator or Rep- 
Tesentative, or to the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 






























1000 guaranteed hours 
of fine performance 
without charging or 
replacing batteries! Bt airs eol 


Mail coupon below and receive without obligation, 
complete details of Philco’s revolutionary new inven- $ 94 up 
tion that saves you money—and gives you the finest per- 
formance of any farm radio! Instant, Electric Push- Complete 
Button Tuning. 2% less battery drain—cheaper to op- . 
erate than even electric sets! No upkeep for 1000 hours Nothing else to buy! 
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ly yle batteries. No batteries to re 
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tone, far greater reception, and more all-around radio enjoyment musical instrument 
for you and yourfamily. Hurry—send coupon now / Prices slightly higher Denver and West 


Buy a PHILCO— (a - Ta eres el-yeol. 


The World’sMost Popular Radio 
Philco Radio & Television Corporation, (PFSR-2) 
3701 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ature telling the story of Philco’s thrilling new r 
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FASTER FIELD 3777 Fans 


Allis-Chalmers we Tractor owned 
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2-PLOW WC TRACTOR 
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lift QUICK-HITCH BEDDER. 
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WHEN as well as how you do the job of fall seeding can make or break 
your crop next year! Completing a well-worked seedbed on schedule 
with an Allis-Chalmers WC TRACTOR and QUICK-HITCH IMPLEMENTS 
means a stronger stand of winter legumes, wheat, rye or barley. Field speeds 
up to 5 miles an hour have been made practical by the fast-stepping WC. 
You now can cover more acreage than with slower, three-plow tractors 


RACTOR DO'IVISION MILWAUKEE USA 


that means a mellower seedbed and better yield! You too can keep ahead 
of weeds and the weather by 
farming faster with a WC 

T PROFIT ! Send coupon today! 

| b leabelelea tes eatetetest ete tee teste teetetetee! | 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 44, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. - 


- . . and save the difference in operating cost! With A-C power-lift 
TRACTOR. It’s your way 
to BETTER LIVING... 

Gentlemen: Please send FREE catalogs checked. I farm.........--. acres. 
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SWEPT DRY 


BY NEW NON-SKID TIRE 


GIVES QUICKEST STOPS EVER SEEN 


-_ 
las 


T’S really two great tires in one! It brings 

you two great life-saving features AT NO 
EXTRA COST! 

Inside, the new Goodrich Safety Silver- 
town has the famous Golden Ply that re- 
sists internal tire heat and provides you 
with scientific protection against high- 
speed blow-out dangers. 

Outside, this new huskier, deep-grooved 
Silvertown has Life-Saver Tread skid pro- 
tection to give you the quickest non-skid 
stops on wet roads you've ever seen. Yes, 
and this amazing Goodrich Life-Saver 
Tread also hugs dry roads and curves. 

Don’t try to squeeze those last few hun- 
dred miles out of tires that may skid or 
blow out. It’s too risky. Don’t invest your 
money in ordinary tires that give you only 
ordinary protection. The way’ to enjoy 
safer motoring isto put new Goodrich Safety 
Silvertowns on your car without delay. 

Stop in at your Goodrich Dealer or 
Goodrich Silvertown Store; ride out on 
these life-saving, mileage-boosting Good- 
rich tires. They do not cost you a penny extra! 





AMAZING TUBE Seals 
ITS OWN PUNCTURES 


Don't get stranded witha flat 
tire miles away from help. 
Get Goodrich Seal-o-matic 
Safety Tubes that seal punc- 
tures from tacks, 
nails, glass, while 
you ride! Say 
goodbye to messy 
tire changing. 
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4 Coodrich Sill) Silvertown 


LIFE-SAVER TREAD SKID PROTECTION @(jj@ GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 








~ Report by America’s Largest 
Independent Testing Laboratory 


“FQ OTH regular, and also the premium- 

priced tires of America’s six largest 
tire manufacturers were submitted to a series 
of exhaustive road tests made over a three 
months’ period by us to determine their re- 
sistance to skidding and wear, with the 
following results: 

“NON-SKID—The new Goodrich Silver- 
town with the Life-Saver Tread gave greater 
skid resistance than any other tire tested in- 
cluding those tires listed from 40% to 70% 
higher in price. 

“MILEAGE—The Goodrich Silvertown 
gave more non-skid mileage than any of the 
other tires tested in its own price range— 
averaged 19.1% more miles GFR 
before the tires wore 
smooth.” 






A. R. ELLIS, Pres. f 
PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
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TEST THEM IN YOUR HOME ! 


$6.00 worth of full size famous Blair 
Food and Household Products FREE to am- 
bitious man or woman in your town. Just say you want 

to be money-making Blair Dealer. Show samples—take 
orders for 300 high quality, guaranteed home necessities. 
Earn big profits on every order. No experience—no money 
needed, Write today for Big Box of Full-Size Products to 


Dept. 28-A, 


be sent to you FREE 


BLAIR LABORATORIES, 
t us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 


AUTO - 
Master atrade. Let us 
Mechanic and help you get b. The cost to 
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Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tena. 
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and Abner—O yes, that’s Charlie 
high in popularity among rural 
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USIC lovers the world over will 

rejoice to hear that Toscanini 
will return to the U. S. this fall to 
conduct the N. B. C. Symphony Or- 
chestra in a series of 12 or more con- 
certs. The first broadcast will be on 
Saturday, Oct. 15. In addition to 
these broadcasts, the maestro will 
take the orchestra on a tour of sev- 
eral cities to enable the public to see 
the group. Last year the only ap- 
pearances outside Radio City were 
two benefit performances at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 

We have read of Toscanini’s mar- 
velous memory and how he conducts 
entirely from memory. We recently 
read that he had to learn to conduct 
from memory because he is so very 
near-sighted! 


@ A few weeks ago the National 
Farm and Home Hour presented its 


Sweet Potato 


By DEANE 


Agricultural Engineer, 


HE sweet potato curing house is 

accepted as the most practical 
means for storing and curing sweet 
potatoes. 

In all recommended types the es- 
sential requirements are the same. 
The house must be tightly built, 
with enough insulation to prevent 
rapid changes in temperature; venti- 
lation is necessary to carry away ex- 
cess moisture and for protection 
against freezing. 

The ideal house must be constructed 
with tight walls, floors, and _ roof, 
and equipped with air vents, chim- 
ney, and a stove. Since wood frame 
is the most common type of house, 
the illustration is shown for this 
form of construction. The founda- 














tion is of masonry (brick, stone, or 
concrete) carried about 14% _ feet 
above the ground. The sill and floor 
frame bring the floor and loading 
platform to “wagon-box” level. The 
floors are double, with building pa- 
per between. The walls are framed 
with 2 by 4 uprights and covered 
with two layers of lumber and build- 
ing paper on each side of the upright 
studs. The house is also double- 
ceiled under the rafters and doors 
and windows are made double or 
covered with tight blinds. 
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A 
Radio 


Potpourri 







By ETHEL 
ROGERS 


in the middle—rate 
listeners. 


3,000th broadcast with a special pro- 
gram including mafy notables. This 
hour serves a very definite need; long 
may it flourish! 


@ Within the past six years—or even 
three—radio has been almost revo- 
lutionized. Automatic control, short 
wave reception, vastly better tone and 
design are all recent features. The 
“mystery control” by means of 
which volume may be raised or low- 
ered, stations changed, or the radio 
cut off entirely from a distance, even 
from another room, without any 
wire connection, is a feature of one 
line of receivers. The coming year 
will find even more revolutionary im- 
provements. Electric refrigerators 
equipped with radio are a recent in- 
novation. The housewife can listen 
to her favorite program while she is 




































busy at kitchen tasks. ( 
t 
e : 
Curing Houses 
G. CARTER g 
University of Arkansas b 
WwW 
Plans have been prepared which as 
show in detail the arrangement, con- R 
struction, ventilation, and_ heating 
for three types of plans. The house e 
iltustrated is 20 by 32 feet outside g 
measure, with 10-foot side walls, de- A 
signed for about 2,000 bushels ca- be 
pacity. - 
For smaller quantities, a 12- by i 
16-foot house, with 8-foot side walls 
is designed to hold about 500 bush- ca 
els. The plan, however, is similar for 
to the illustration except for size. A bet 
“homemade” potato house, to meet thi 
the demand for very low cost, has ] 
been planned in a square shape, with hec 
log walls, hip roof, plain doors, and gus 
no windows. This log house will in|! 
hold 400 bushels of potatoes. er 
For blueprint plans of the houses be 
, mentioned, send orders direct to Wes 
the Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering, University of Arkansas, A 
College of Agriculture, Fayetteville. See 
No. 70173, 20 by 32-foot, 2,000 bushels imn 
—10 cents. plas 
No. 73411, 12 by 16-foot, frame house, plar 
500 bushels—10 cents. : 
No. 70302, log house, 400 bushels—l0 eae 
cents. B 
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HOW MY GARDEN GROWS 


G NAPBEANS 
will mature in 
45 to 55 days, so I 
make my last plant- 
ing about the first 
week in September. 
Frost rarely occurs 
here until very late 
October or early November and in 
any section where frost is 55 to 60 
days away a planting of snapbeans 
may be made. 

Between the middle of September 
and early October I want to plant 
some of the following: kale, mustard, 
spinach, dwarf Essex rape, and onion 
seed. 

Lettuce seed sowed in beds in late 
August or early September and 
transplanted to coldframes in early 
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October will produce good head let- 
tuce by Christmas or soon after. 

I like to put in some radishes about 
September 15 to 30, because they 
grow best in cool weather and will 
give something fine to chew on just 
before frost. I also plant some of the 
winter varieties at this time, such 
as Long White Spanish and China 
Rose. 


@ My main crop of turnips usually 
goes in between the last week in 
August and the middle of Septem- 
ber. For greens or salad Seven Top 
and Shogoin, and for the roots Pur- 
ple Top Globe are preferred varieties. 

By thinning turnips to one plant 
each 6 to 12 inches as soon as the 
fourth leaf has formed I secure much 
better results than leaving them 
thicker or by sowing them broadcast. 

If IT don’t have a supply of late 
beets and carrots at the end of Au- 
gust J put in another planting early 
in September. With favorable weath- 
er these will grow large enough to 
be worth while before freezing 
weather sets in. 


@ When September rolls around if 
I haven’t made a late planting of 
cabbage and collards I get them in 
immediately, preferably starting with 
plants. In the absence of these I 
plant the seed where they are to re- 
main and thin out. 

3roccoli is a very fine vegetable. 
It has become very popular in recent 
years. Plant some seed now, either in 
beds and transplant later or put the 
seed in hills 15 to 18 inches apart in 
the row where they are to grow and 
thin out. Handle in the same gen- 
eral way as cabbage. Push rapidly 
by side-dressing with nitrate of soda 
soon after the plants are set out or 
after they are three or four weeks old 
from seed. 


Those who like cauliflower and 
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Will You Have All These Different 
Vegetables This Winter ? 


By L. A. NIVEN 





Chinese cabbage can plant both now 


just as outlined above for broccoli. 


Both, especially the former, are high 
class and decidedly worth while. 


@ Mrs. E. A. Stanfield of Benton 
County, Ark., wrote me sometime 
ago that she always plants a supply 
of White Multiplying onion sets in 
fall, from which she secures good 
green onions during fall and winter 
and then a big fine lot of mature 
onions the following spring. That 
coincides with my experience with 
them. 

In addition to planting some of 
the White Multiplying onion sets I 
put out during this month or early 
next some of the White Pearl variety. 
These will give green onions in a 
comparatively short time and will 
come in mighty handy in early win- 
ter when most other vegetables are 
beginning to pass out of the picture. 

Very small or very large onion sets 
do not produce well. Those from 
one-half inch to one inch in diameter 
are the proper size. 

Onion seed planted the latter part 
of this month or early next will give 
mature onions next spring earlier 
than if planting is delayed until late 
winter or early spring. Australian 
Brown, Yellow Globe Danvers, and 
Prizetaker are good varieties to use. 


@ During late summer and fall the 
old harlequin cabbage bug is a real 
pest. Frequently the blister beetle, 
green stink bug, and squash bug are 
also on hand. A successful method of 
controlling these worked out by the 
Louisiana Experiment Station con- 
sists of spraying with hot soapy 
water. To do the job, dissolve a 
pound of soap in ten gallons of 
steaming hot water. Put the mixture 
in a sprinkling can just before it be- 
gins to simmer and apply to the 
plants. At this temperature the water 
will not kill the plants but will kill 
the bugs. Try it and I believe you 
will agree with that slang expression, 
“You've got something there.” 


From Can Key to Needle 
FTER you 


open a can 
of potted meat, 
or any other can 
requiring a key 
don’t throw 
away the key. 
You can make 
a good needle 
out of it. Just 
straighten the 
key and file 
into a round 
shape, filing the 
end to a fine 
point. The eye 
is already made, 
of course. After the proper size is 
obtained, sandpaper the key to in- 
sure perfect smoothness. Thus you 
have a dandy needle for sewing any- 
thing requiring heavy thread. 


Joseph H. Bridges. 




























Truck Tires 
get sizzling 
hot—often run 

up to 300°, 

























































New Goodrich Tire Runs Cooler 
—Lasts Longer on Any Haul 


No other tire gives you these 3 features: 


PLYFLEX—atough outer ply which distributes 

stresses throughout the tire and prevents 
local weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—a new method oflocking the plies 

about the beads, anchoring them in place. 

HI-FLEX CORD-—full-floated in live rubber— 

cord that retains its strength and protects the 
tire against getting dangerously hot. 

Here’s proof of how good these tires 
really are. They were run on the toughest 
tire-killing jobs. Tested on high-speed 
cross-country bus runs. And the revolu- 
tionary new Goodrich Silvertowns ran 
two and three times longer than the best 
tires used before. 


NO EXTRA COST 

You can now get these same tires for 
your farm trucks. Use them on any haul. 
Save on every mile. They are premium 
tires but they carry no premium price. 

Before you buy another tire see a 
Goodrich Dealer. He not only has a full 
line of truck tires, but _— 
also passenger car, trac- 
tor, and implement 
tires. 


’ @ Load and speed send truck tire tem- 
peratures zooming upward. Tires get 
hotter than boiling water. Hot enough 
to fry eggs. 


And it’s heat that kills off truck tires 
while they are still young! You can 
blame most premature failures on heat. 


Goodrich wanted to save truck 
owners money. So Goodrich built a 
new kind of tire—one that does not 
run dangerously hot! a 


NEW KIND OF CORD 


Engineers invented a new way to 
make tire cord. They used American- 
grown cotton, processed it to make it 
more compact, stronger, more elastic. 


They call it Hi-Flex Cord because it 
resists the damaging results of constant 
flexing. It doesn’t get lifeless like ordi- 
nary cord. It doesn’t stretch and become 
longer, permitting the tire to “grow” 
and get flabby. 

It’s a long-life cord which makes it 
possible to build a tire that does not de- 
pend on thickness alone for its strength. 
A compact tire that runs cooler—stays 
below the temperature danger point. 


EXCLUSIVELY GOODRICH 


Hi-Flex Cord is made in Goodrich’s 
own mills at Silvertown, Georgia, by 
its own exclusive process. 


Combined with two other great 
Goodrich developments, it provides 
Triple Protection—triple savings for you. 


Goodrich Top util 
~« Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 

















OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 


writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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Teor Joan was mortified! Just 
when she wanted her cake to be 
extra fine—it was coarse, dry, fla- 


vorless. 
Joan never knew how her cake 


would turn out. It was a matter of 


luck. She’d bake a good one—and 
then, perhaps when it mattered so 
much—she’d have a failure. 

But there is a way that Joan, 
and all women who bake, can 
be more certain of success every 
time. Expert cooks have known 
this secret for years. /t’s Royal 
Baking Powder. 

Royal, made with Cream of Tar- 
tar, has a steady baking powder 
action that assures a close, even 
texture. Your cake will be fine- 
grained ...stay fresh longer... 
keep its goodness to the last delect- 
able crumb. Uneven baking powder 
action often breaks down the tiny 
cell walls. This broken texture 
allows moisture and flavor to 


STEADY 







moisture and 
—stay fres 










City. Dept. 39. 


this cake. It delicious flavor 
h longer. 





FREE COOK BOOK 


If you bake at home, you should 
have a copy of the Royal Cook 
Book which tells you how to 
make the most delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins and pies you 
ever tasted. Send your name and 
address to Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1986, BY BTANDARD BRANDS, (NOORPORATED 





escape. Cake gets stale and taste- 
less quickly. 
Royal is cheap 

“baking insurance’ 
The greater assurance that Royal 
gives costs only about Ic per bak- 
ing. The rest of your ingredients 
cost 30 to 40 times that much. Pure 
Cream of Tartar makes Royal cost 
more per can—but the difference 
per baking between Royal and ordi- 


’ 


nary baking powders is only a frac- 


tion of a cent! 

Wouldn’t you spend part of a 
penny to be more certain of getting 
a light, fluffy cake that you will be 
proud of? 


Cream of Tartar 

is the secret 
Royal is the only nationally dis- 
tributed baking powder made with 
wholesome Cream of Tartar—a 
product of fresh, luscious grapes. 
Cream of Tartar leaves no acrid 
‘baking powder” taste. Your cake, 
biscuits, mufhins—everything you 
bake—will be delicious. 

So ask your grocer for ROYAL. 
Use it whenever you bake. You’ll 
agree it’s well worth the differ- 
ence in price. 
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School Day 


]F MOTHER will hark back to her 

own school days, she will prob- 
ably recall packed lunches with all 
foods put in together unwrapped. 
The flavor of one mixed with the 
other so that only a very hungry child 
could have relished it. Usually there 
was nothing to drink. 

Happily, farm women are becom- 
ing more school lunch conscious. 
Lunch kits and vacuum bottles are 
being widely used. The latter is 
really indispensable. So is waxed 
paper for wrapping the food. This 
is an item too often neglected even 
now, and yet a month’s supply can 
be purchased for a dime. 


- The mainstay of every packed 
lunch is, of course, sandwiches. But 
they need not be monotonous, as 
they so often are. One way to variety 
is the substitution of whole wheat, 
raisin, and nut breads for plain white 
when the flavor of the filling will 
blend. Toasted bread is better for 
some fillings. Even different shapes, 
as triangles and rounds, add zest. 


Of course you will include vege- 
tables, fruits, and nuts in sand- 
wiches as well as meats, cheese, and 
eggs. Fillings made by the follow- 
ing recipes are tasty and different. 


CuicKEN—Mix together finely 
chopped, cooked chicken with half 
the quantity of hard-cooked egg. 
Season with salt and cayenne and a 
little chopped parsley. Spread on 
buttered brown bread. 

Liver—To one part cooked corn 
add two parts cooked liver and a 
little chopped onion. Moisten with 
tomato ketchup and spread between 
slices of bread. 

Ham—Place on lightly buttered 
bread a thin slice of spiced baked 
ham. Cover with lemon slices and 
another slice of bread. 

Lima Bean—Mash beans through 
a sieve and combine with tomato 
ketchup or pickle relish and mayon- 
naise. Spread between slices of 
whole wheat bread. 

Mixep VeEGETABLE— Chop and 





By KATE ALAWINE 
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@ Few lunches get packed without 
benefit of ‘the sandwich. 


Lunch Ideas 


mix together equal quantities of cab- 
bage, celery, and pimiento. Moisten 
with mayonnaise and spread on 
white bread. 

Fruit-Nut—Chop fine a portion 
of apple with half the quantity each 
of chopped nuts and raisins, moisten 
with mayonnaise, and spread on 
toasted bread. 

AppLe Cuerse—Mix equal quan- 
tities of apple butter and cream 
cheese and spread on whole wheat 
bread. 

Honey AppLte—Spread one round 
of bread with apples sliced very 
thin. Sprinkle with cinnamon and 
spread with honey. Toast in oven a 
few minutes and cover with another 
round of toasted bread. 

Orance—Spread buttered orange 
bread with lemon jelly. Put slices 
together and cut in triangles. 

Fruit Surprise—Spread on slices 
of toasted bread a mixture made 
of equal quantities of orange pulp, 
chopped bananas, and toasted shred- 
ded coconut. 

Foods that are a fine source of 
minerals and vitamins and of which 
children never tire are fruits and 
nuts. All nuts are nutritious, but 
almonds are rich in several of the 
special elements difficult to find in 
other foods. Dried and fresh fruits 
such as raisins, dates, peaches, ap- 
ples, etc., are valuable additions. As 
an occasional surprise, try a baked 
apple or stuffed orange. 

Sweets in moderation are desir- . 
able. Simple cake or a very small 
piece of pure candy is good if suff- 
cient sweets are not otherwise sup- 
plied. 

No meal at home is considered 
complete without something to 
drink. Why should a school lunch 
be? Actually the drink is needed 
more with the packed lunch since 
most packed foods tend to be dry. 
For young children, no drink sur- 
passes milk. Cocoa, the old stand- 
by, still finds favor. Other popular 
drinks are grape, berry,'and orange 


juices. 2 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
STILL available to those interested 








South, in the form of a 32-page cookbook, are those choice favorites of 
long ago. Send 10 cents today for your copy of “Selected Southern Recipes” 
to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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THESE RECIPES? 


in the old-fashioned cooking of the 
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HAT a flood. of happy memories is 

aroused by the mere mention of some 
of the more famous books of Alice Hegan 
Rice of Louisville, Ky.—Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, Lovey Mary, Mr. Opp, Mr. 
Pete & Co., and Sandy! 

“Mrs. Wiggs” especially with her cheerful wit and wisdom has be- 
come one of the most beloved figures in Southern literary history. I know 
every Progressive Farmer reader will be interested to know of a recent 
visit I made to Mrs. Rice in her Louisville home—and still more pleased 
to know that Mrs. Rice graciously prepared a special message for women 
readers of The Progressive Farmer. 

Although she is a busy writer turning out new books ever so often 
Mrs. Rice has achieved a small English type garden, very simple, hedged 
in with Hall’s honeysuckle and a few climbing roses. By the porch is 
a single drooping willow, a few of her choice sweet-smelling shrubs, 
an open invitation to birds. She entertains while working outside in 
summer and a book of outdoor poetry stands ready for frequent reference. 


Mrs. Rice feels that people miss a great deal in not trying to entertain 
in a simple way, but with a little originality of course. Select the prettiest 
place and use: paper napkins and cloth. Soup and salad for lunch are 
very good and may be attractive. 

“So many people say they can’t entertain because of the expense. 
They might have only one or two dishes. Try a good onion soup or a 
French soup with small hot wafers; chicken salad made with small cubes 
of gelatine to lighten; a couple of cheese balls; ripe olives, pickles, and 
beaten biscuits with old ham. Some light candies, mints, nuts, etc., may 
be added. Emphasize a lovely location, use colored glass, and put a 
flower at each place.” 


Feed the Spirit as Well as the Body 


ON THE subject of reading, Mrs. Rice talked with enthusiasm. “Busy 

people forget that the spirit gets hungry as well as the body. Take 
15 minutes out of the long busy day to feed the spirit with art, music, 
writing, or poetry. Make a collection of these things. At least you can 
make a scrapbook. If you like music, get notes. Listen to radio or phon- 
ograph. Devote 15 minutes to the aesthetics.” She suggests Ritten- 
house’s Little Book of Modern Verse. 

For grown-ups, Mrs. Rice suggests, a good hobby is a scrapbook. Be- 
gin collecting music, paintings, prose gems, poetry, for example. Gradu- 
ally you get to know and love these things. Go back to your scrapbook; 
look at it over and over. A picture must be seen a number of times before 
you get into the spirit of what the artist is trying to do. Put a copy on 
the wall, study it. When you see that artist again, you know him and 
what he tries to convey to you. 

Speaking of gardens, Mrs. Rice said in effect: “If you find you are 
having success with one thing, for instance, roses, study roses and make 
yourself a specialist. The moment you make yourself a specialist you 
become interesting. Many a humdrum life has been changed by the 
development of a specialty and the farm woman has as good an oppor- 
tunity to do this as anyone else. Somebody has said that life should be 
a triangle, the three sides representing work, play, and religion. Some 
take too much play, some take too 
much work. The ideal life has 
religion at the base of the trian- 
gle, but play and work are of 
equal importance. We need rec- 
reation to keep the spirit young 
and to keep our lives happy. We 





Distance-muffled strains 
From Scarritt’s tower 
And chimes of Vanderbilt 
Telling the hour 
—Mate Graye Hunt 


On the Enrichment of Life 


Alice Hegan Rice sends a message 


@ Vespers in the open quadrangle at Peabody College, Nashville, 
(below) are a beautiful, impressive service. Scarritt (left) and 
Vanderbilt (right) are only a few blocks away. The music at 
Scarritt begins just about the time the vespers close at Peabody. 
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must work to make our lives worth while. 
We must have the spiritual life to justify 
our existence. 

“Emphasize that all of us need some 
method of expression, whatever we do. 
Make quilts, cook, write, garden. Don’t be afraid to express yourself. 
Make the effort; there is a joy in expressing your own individuality. Don’t 
hide your talent. If you are a one-talent person, use that talent. By and 
by it may have a ten-talent value. There is no use in limiting yourself to 
a humdrum dreary life. There are ample opportunities for all of us. The 
moment we begin to work toward some goal our ability increases. Re- 
member what William James said: “The moment you set yourself a goal 
of any kind, unconsciously you begin progress toward it. Perhaps the 
longing to be so helps to make man immortal.’ ” 


I am sure every woman who reads The Progressive Farmer will find 
her life enriched by resolving to follow some of these inspiring sugges- 
tions from Mrs. Rice. Other messages from famous Southern women 
authors await us, one from Julia Peterkin of South Carolina, author of 
Scarlet Sister Mary, Black April and Roll, Jordan Roll, having already been 
prepared for us. Mrs. Peterkin herself lives on an old Southern cotton 
plantation and is therefore “one of us.” 


@ Talk of the Office 
FrEW of our covers have interested 


me more than Eleanor Campbell’s 
appealing and timely picture this month, 
appropriately entitled “When School 
Doors Open.” Many will probably 
frame it as a silent but none-the-less 
emphatic reminder not alone to parents 
and teachers, but to all of us who would 
seek to keep on the faces of little chil- 
dren that expression of happiness and 
wonderment as school days unfold. To 
that end no parent should overlook in 
this issue Dr. Douglas A. Thom’s arti- 
cle, “Preparing Children for School.” 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic re- 
sponse our readers have always shown 
on the subject of picture appreciation we 
are happy to call your attention to Ethel 
Owen Adair’s helpful and inspiring ar- 
ticle “Pleasure in Pictures.” Moreover 
in the more practical treatment of such 
subjects as food, clothing, and housing, 
we have given the children a goodly 
consideration this month. 

In fervent amen we heartily commend 
Dr. Poe’s timely tribute to Dr. Butler 
this month. A pioneer in establishing 
institutes for farm women as well as 
men, and declaring that science must 
be placed as completely at the service 3am 
of the home as the farm, in all “933 3raee 
the thirty years he has been editor of Jarmg’ 
The Progressive Farmer Dr. Butler eT a 
has heartily supported the same 
principle. 
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“WILL | EVER FORGET 
THAT LAWN FETE!" 


\2y exctaims KATE SMITH 





‘One time when I was a girl at 
home, my sister and I were to 
have a table at our church lawn 
fete. Selling ice cream and 
cake, you know. 

“Well, there was a big argu- 
ment about how the tables 
were to be placed, and finally J 
we drew lots for the best posi- 
DO a 
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LIKEA CHARM, GOOD OLD 
CALUMET-YOU CAN ALWAYS 
DEPEND ON IT / 
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fy | WHAT MAKES THE CAKE SO 
VELVETY? WELL, | GUESS ITS 
CALUMET, BAKING POWDER. Wg = 
WHY DONT You TRY IT? ITS 
ECONOMICAL, TOO. pe “K ESE 








HERES THE CAKE THAT 
MADE THE BIG HITZ 





Calumet Hot Milk Sponge Cake 
with Apricot Icing 


1 cup sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 3 eggs 
1 teaspoon Calumet Baking Powder 1 cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
6 tablespoons hot milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. (Notice how little Calumet is needed—just one 
level teaspoon to the cup of sifted flour.) Beat eggs until very thick 
and light and nearly white (10 minutes). Add sugar gradually, 
beating constantly. Add lemon juice. Fold in flour, a small amount 
at a time. Add milk, mixing quickly until batter is smooth. Turn at 
once into ungreased tube pan and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
35 minutes, or until done. Remove from oven and invert pan 1 
hour, or until cold. Spread Apricot Icing thinly on top and sides 
of cake. 


Apricot Icing 
Add 2 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar and dash of salt to % cup 
cooked dried apricot purée, mixing well. Add 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice and about 2 tablespoons apricot juice until of consistency to 
spread thinly on cake. (All measurements are level.) 






BAKING POWS™ 





Easy to Open! 


One quick twist and the 
Easy-Opening Top lifts 
off. No delay, no spill- 
ing, no broken finger 
nails. And inside is a 
special convenient 
spoon-leveler. Calumet 
~ a product of General 




































Prophetic Designs for Fall 


No. 2932.—A fitted dress which follows the trend of 
the grown-up mode. Note the very brief bolero 
jacket. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 

No. 2668.—Bright solid-colored cottons with con- 
trasting white collar and cuffs make this dress de- 
lightfully smart and practical. Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. 

No. 3376.—This is the sort of dress you can wear 
almost any place at any time of the day. Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust. 

No. 2058.—Two useful jackets for school days and 
cool days. Both models are inexpensive and easy to 
make. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

No. 2113.—A youthful buttoned princess cotton frock 
that is a favorite everywhere, for mother and daughter 
alike. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 

No. 3070.—You'll find this two-piece costume a 
“good mixer,” especially if made of navy blue and 
gray rayon crepe. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 2821.—The pieces of this plaid and plain tailleur 
can be “matched” and “mixed” according to your 
mood. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 






















































































PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10c¢ 


Clip and mail the coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Pattern Number........ 
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As a Schoolmate, What 


Is Your Score? 


By RUTH RYAN 





Ma of you will be going away 


to college this fall, while many 


others will return to the grammar 
and high schools you left last sprimg. 


If you want to get some idea of how . 


you stack up as a student, check 
yourself by these lists. 


“dreamer” 


To learn whether 
or a 


you are a 
“mixer,” place 10 


beside each question to which you 


“ ” 
answer “yes. 


A score of 100 marks 


you as a perfect type of either dream- 


er or mixer. 


A score of 80 makes 


you a fairly marked type, while a 
score of 50 means you are only half 


a 


mixer, or half a dreamer. Don’t 


expect to be a perfect mixer as well 


as a perfect dreamer. 


The tormer is 


apt to be successful in school contacts 
and extra-curricular activities, while 
the latter will make the intellectual 
scholar. 


To grade yourself by the scholastic 


chart, follow the opposite procedure, 
placing 10 by those questions to 
which you answer “No.” This list 
has nothing to do with your aptness 
to learn or your native intelligence, 
but merely measures you in terms of 


other students. 


A grade of 100 on 


the scholastic test means you are 


nearly perfect. 


A grade of 70 is 


merely fair, but a grade of 50 is not 
so good. Anything below 50, and 
you'd better do some work on your- 
self before school opens. 


Mkt w Roe 


SN 


DREAMER 


. Are you ill at ease in a crowd?. 
. Do you feel that people do not under- 


stand you? ............ 


. Do you steadily daydream? 
. Are you often self-analytical?. 
. Do your moods control your happi- 


ness? ..... 


. Do you like to be alone? 
. Do people 


consider you to. be 
deep? 


. Are you idealistic? : 
- Do people with more money or better 


positions give you a feeling of inferi- 
ority? .... 


. Is it hard for you to get yourself across 


with people, that is, put over a trade, 
ask for a job? etc. 


MIXER 


. Can you get over a quarrel or disap- 


pointment quickly? 


- Do you ict yourself when you 


talk? 


fis 9 easy “for you to work with 


others? 


- Would you be willing to serve as presi- 


dent of your class? .: 


- Do you take pleasure in doing things 


and going places? .... 


. Do you like the majority of people you 
x) 


meet? .......... 


. Are you easy -going as a rule? 
. Is it easy for you to ask for a job, or 


campaign for your candidate? .... 


- Do you often order other people 


around? ...... 


. Are you quickly adjustable to dis- 


comfort, or to changes in your mode of 
LCT aera aaa 


SCHOLASTIC 


- Would you borrow your roommate's 


clothing or personal belongings?......... 


(Continued on page 31) 

























5. MOTHER: He told me to get Fletcher's 
Castoria because it’s made only for children. 
It’s mild. It won't gripe. And he said children 
love its pleasant taste. So I bought a bottle 
from the druggist on the way home. 






‘Ah h—Aunt Prissy... 
- bribing my child again, eh! 















2. AUNT: It may be wrong. But how will you 
get her to take that nasty-tasting laxative? 
You tried to force it down her throat this morn- 
ing—and that didn’t work ... 


1. MOTHER: For Goodness sake. aunty—you 
know very well it’s wrong to bribe a child! 





















4. MOTHER: So I asked him if I couldn’t give 
her the nice-tasting laxative I take myself. And 
he said “No.” Said a grown-up’s laxative can 
be too STRONG for a tot’s system. Even when 
given in smaller doses. 


3. MOTHER: Yes... I know... that’s why I 
went to ask the doctor about it. He said 
making a child take any medicine she hates 
could upset her entire nervous system. 





Mother! Be wise! Be safe! 


Think before giving your child the same 
laxative you take. For if it’s strong 
enough for you, it can be 
TOO STRONG for a child’s 
system. 

Give Fletcher’s Castoria— 
the laxative made ONLY 
for children even to its pleas- 
ant taste. Get the Family- 
Size bottle today. Look for 
the signature of Chas. H. 


Fletcher. 
CQatht-Flther 
CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially 
for babies and growing children 














6. MOTHER: Whe-e-e-e! Lo-o-o-k! She 
thinks it’s a treat! ... Now we know we've 
got a laxative she'll take without bribing or 
forcing. A SAFE one, too! And one the doc- 
tor says will do her a world of good. 
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NEEDLEWORK Plans for the Community Fair........ 3 cents 
Flower Design Bedspread................ 3. cents CULINARY 
Embroidered Luncheon Set Selected Southern Recipes 
(See August issue)........ sees 3 CONES eR aie 10 cents 
How to Make Leather Gloves........ 3 cents Better School Lunches ..................- 3 cents 
CANNING MISCELLANEOUS 
Marmalades and Conserves.......... 3 cents List of Reading Material for Parents 3 cents 
Pickles and Relishes ....................... 3 cents Consumer Education Bibliography 3 cents 
Where to Secure Pictures for 
am ee [ENTERTAINMENT Home and School ccc sso.) «sods 
Show. fee ass 3 eenits HOUSE PLANS 
Party for the Teachers .. 3 cents Plans and specifications for 3-room, 4- 
The Child’s Birthday Party. . 3 cents room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 8- 


room houses $1.50 a set. Send 6 cents 
for folder showing the six designs. 


Mock Circus and Other Stunts 
for Community Fair.................... 3 cents 


Send orders for any of the above items to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birnungham, Ala., enclosing stamps or coin. 
























e “Why, Mr. Pig, I think that’s downright shocking! Really? You 
don’t believe in bathing? ... Mercy sakes, I didn’t suppose there was 
anybody left with such old-fashioned, moss-grown ideas!” 






_" re 3 en. “ing ie Ne 
‘e@ “Something’s got to be done about this!...Let’s see... what’s 
been wrong with the baths you’ve had? Soap in the eye? Or... Wait—I 
see it all now! You’ve never had Johnson’s Baby Powder afterward!’ 


e “Hold on—don’t run away! Just look what’s coming! Soft, silky 
Johnson’s Baby Powder to make you feel cool as a breeze and happy 
as a pig in clover. Now...who’s afraid of the big bad bath?” 










@ “Wouldn't you like to feel a pinch of my Johnson’s? It’s so 
lovely and smooth!”’... Made of fine, imported tale—no orris- 
root—Johnson’s Baby Powder helps to keep babies’ skins un- 
chafed, free from prickly heat, and in good general condition. 
Try Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream, and Baby Oil, too. 


This new oil is cleansing, soothing, and 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEW 


pure; stainless, and will not turn rancid. 


Copyright, 1938, Johnson & Johnson 








By WHITNEY THARIN 


Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


T WAS hot and the harassed pho- 
tographer was in a hurry. He 

had set up his camera in a school- 
room in a remote section of Glascock 
County, Ga., to make a picture of 
youngsters eating lunch at their 
desks. 

“All right,” the photographer call- 
ed out, “everybody start eating so 
this picture will look perfectly 
natural.” 

But nobody started. Instead, quiz- 
zical expressions popped out on 
young faces that a moment before 
had been all smiles. Finally, a bare- 
foot, overall-clad boy of nine hesi- 
tatingly rose from his seat. 

“Please sir,” he said very deliber- 
ately, “we haven’t asked the bless- 
ing.” 


Table Manners Stressed 


It was a chastened photographer 
who, a few seconds later, reverently 
bowed his own head while the 
youngster stood before the class and 
repeated: 

God is loving; God is good} 
Let us thank Him for this food. 

At that same time, other blessings 
were being asked in white school- 
houses throughout Glascock Coun- 
ty, blessings made possible by a 
county school lunch project. 

The. Works Progress Administra- 
tion, the County Board of Education, 
local parent-teacher associations and 
home demonstration clubs, School 
Superintendent T. G. Kent, commer- 


Hot Lunches for All Children 


Glascock County schools enthusiastic over results 


@ It takes six cooks to prepare the daily 
lunches for the 150 children in Mitchel] 
school. 































@ Here's one of the most striking examples we've ever had (see 
also page 6) of what pulling together can mean. Glascock’s team 
work has brought better health to hundreds of farm boys and girls. 


cial concerns, parents, and children 
have all had a hand in the activity, 
but anybody in Glascock will tell you 
that Miss Ann Dolvin, the home 
demonstration agent, is the project’s 
spark plug. 

It was Miss Dolvin who led the 
agitation for the lunch room project, 
and her enthusiasm and hard work 
have been largely responsible for its 
success. 


Project is Successful 


“We can’t measure our success in 
dollars and cents,” Miss Dolvin said, 
“but we do know that the official 
weight charts kept by the county 
health nurses show that 95 per cent 
of the children have gained in weight 
since our project was started. We do 
know that our school teachers and 
bus drivers say they have had vir- 
tually no behavior problems since the 
lunches started. 


“We do know that more than half 
of the children do not get any milk 
except in the cocoa given them each 
day at school and that they have 
learned to eat and like foods that are 
good for them but which they never 
ate before. Most of these children 
come to school on buses and during 
the winter months some of them 
leave home before daylight and often 
with their ‘breakfast’ in their hands. 
For many Glascock children, the hot 
lunch bridges the gap between mal- 
nutrition and nutrition.” 

Spurred on by Miss Dolvin’s en- 
thusiasm, everybody pitched in when 
the project was started early this 
spring. There are five white schools 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


[J What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
{[] Beauty Care of Eyes and Brows 


Name 


Address 








e 
@ That your smile may reveal a well kept set of teeth as well as a pleasant 
disposition, perhaps you will like to read Sally Carter’s booklets dealing 
further with this subject. You may have one or all of the following booklets 
by sending your request to Sally Carter, care The Progressive Farmer, 


(1 $Select Your Make-Up Carefully 
0 It’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure 


(1 Homework for Beauty 
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UPON completion of summer can- 
ning, we naturally begin to think 
of our fall pickling and preserving. 
Preserved fruits are best when the 
pieces of fruit remain whole, tender, 
clear, and plump. Select, if possible, 
varieties of fruits which tend to hold 
their shape. Weigh the fruit and use 
¥%, or an equal weight of sugar. All 
fruits must be heated, either in syrup 
or in water, to change the cell walls 
so they will absorb sugar. To retain 
the shape and flavor of soft fruit, 
avoid cooking it any more than nec- 
essary. Such fruits as peaches and 
pears which do not give up their 
juices readily may be covered with 
sugar to draw out the juices, or a 
small quantity of water may be added 
to the fruit and sugar to form a syrup. 
Boil the fruit-and-sugar mixture un- 
til the fruit becomes clear. Drain 
the fruit and place it in a sterilized 
jar, filling the jar about three-fourths 
full. Concentrate the syrup by fur- 
ther boiling, pour it over the fruit 
while hot, and seal the jar. 

For juicy fruits add sugar and 
bring slowly to boiling, cooking the 
fruit until just tender. Set aside for 
several hours to allow the fruit to ab- 
sorb more syrup and to “plump.” 
Reheat to boiling and pour into 
sterilized jars and seal. If the syrup 
seems too thin, drain from the fruit 
and concentrate by boiling. Add to 
the fruit while hot and seal. 


PEAR HONEY OR MARMALADE 


Peel and core fruit and cut into 
small pieces. Drop into a pan of 
water to prevent turning dark. When 
all fruit is prepared, measure and 
allow % pound sugar for each pound 
of fruit. Cook slowly until thick, 
stirring constantly. When ready to 


@ Pickles pep up a meal and 
foods. 
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Memory Book Recipes 


Fall gardens 
and orchards 
present 

offerings for 
home canning 


enthusiasts 


MONCUS 


remove from fire, add one can grat- 
ed pineapple. (A No. 2 can of pine- 
apple is sufficient to flavor a market 
basket of pears») 
WATERMELON RIND PRESERVES 
Five pounds watermelon rind, 6% 


pounds sugar, 2% quarts water, alum, 
salt, 1 ounce ginger root, 1 lemon. 


Pare off the green outside of the 
rind and remove the soft pink from 
the inside. Weigh. Cut in shapes as 
desired. Soak in brine overnight (1 
tablespoon salt to 1 quart of water). 
Line the kettle with grape leaves. 
Boil in clear water 10 minutes, put 
into cold water immediately and let 
it stand until it becomes cool. Adda 
piece of alum to the second water 
(sufficient alum to make a weak so- 
lution to taste).. Keep the rind coy- 
ered with grape leaves. Boil 10 min- 
utes. Repeat the cold bath. 

Boil the third time until tender 
and drain. Make a syrup of the 
sugar and water. Add the rind to 
the syrup with the ginger and sliced 
lemon. Boil until transparent. Al- 
low to stand overnight in the syrup. 
Heat, pack the rind in sterilized jars, 
and pour over it the hot syrup. Par- 
tially seal and process five minutes 
in the hot water bath. Complete the 
seal. 

DAMSON PLUM PRESERVES 


Wash fruit well, prick several 
places with a fork or needle, and 
weigh. Allow % pound ‘sugar to 
each pound of fruit. Make a syrup 
of the sugar, using 4 cup water for 
each pound of fruit, and when syrup 
is boiling well drop in plums a few 
at a time until all are added. Cook 
until soft. Preserve in small quanti- 
ties to shorten the preserving time 
and save color and flavor. 


offer contrast for heavy winter 


These mustard pickles have a. a.—appetite appeal. 
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* YOU’LL ENJOY THE BEAUTY, 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


THE vw WW E S C 


@ America’s latest, greatest Kerosene Range— 
designed, developed and perfected by NESco 
—is beautiful, to be sure. But beneath its 
beautiful porcelain enameled exterior you'll 
find the concealed values that make kitchen 
hours more pleasant and the preparation of 
meals so much easier. 

NESCO’s famous burners give you an imme- 
diate, intense heat at the touch of a match. 
They concentrate and conserve heat—and, as 
you know, that means they'll keep your kitchen 
cool and save on fuel cost. 

Further, these five great heat-producing 
burners, of either the long or short chimney 
type, provide the necessary variations of flame 
height for every kind of cooking. For roasts or 
angel food cake, for frying fish—for chicken or 
delicious, large thick steaks. And on ironing 
day, the test day of any stove, you'll find your 
NESCO just as effective for sadiron heating. 

You'll like: the large, idle utensil storage 
space—the spacious removable “‘boil-over” 
tray—the broad burner doors which make 
burners readily accessible for lighting, clean- 
ing and re-wicking. 

One of the NEsco’s finest features is the big, 
roomy oven—heavily insulated with glass wool 
—with its beautiful, easy-to-clean, enameled 
oven linings. You needn't stoop to light the 
burners or inspect baking progress—the 
height’s just right. 

The nesco dealer near you has this great 
new 1938 NEsco on display—along with other 
brilliant new NEscO models. Let him show you 
the entire NESCO line. 

If there is no NESCO dealer in 
your town, write at once for the 
information as to how you may 
obtain your new NEscO—quickly 
and easily. 






SAVE 
KEROSENE 






















NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY, 413 N. TWELFTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 







































KEROSENE 
RANGE 








Rigid One-Piece Welded Steel 
Frame Construction 


Illustrated above is the one- 
piece welded steel frame, the 
foundation of this great new 


NESCO. 


All porcelain enameled finish— 
with rounded corners for beauty and 
easy cleaning. 

Non-breakable fuel reservoirs— 
with positive fuel gauge—and front 
access, which makes it possible to 
place range in corner and against wall. 

Large, roomy “no-stoop” oven 
placed at the most accessible height— 
enameled linings—thick glass wool 
i lati ate oven indicator 
on door—means perfect baking. 

Heavy, massive enameled cook- 
ing grates—for permanent service. 

Removable “‘boil-over’’ tray. 

Black base with toe room does 
not show broom and mop stains, or 
scratches. 


Moulded handles —cool —trim- 
med in chrome plate. 

Large, idle utensil storage space. 

Equipped with either short or 
long chimney famous NESCO 
burners. 


























KEROSENE RANGES 
AND HEATER 





WHAT'S CHEAPER THAN WIND ? 


nw wind is free. From the time you get up in the morning until you 
go to bed at night—let it operate your 6-volt Zenith Farm Radio. 

And—your power operating cost per year will be the almost unbeliev- 
ably small sum of fifty cents. 

If you are not on a high line—have an unwired home, Zenith, makers 
of every type and kind of home radio—twenty-three years in this business 
—have a recommendation to make to you. 

We recommend—and urge—that—if you want steady and unvarying 
“city set”? performance—and the lowest possible power operating cost— 
50c a year—that you investigate and consider a 6-volt Zenith Farm 
Radio with Zenith Wincharger. 


500,000 FARMERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 
oe | eee | 


siasm over—something worth “‘bragging about.”’ wo U RS ee 
Talk to some of these Zenith owners in your Nig \ 
section. They’re our best salesmen. They’re a year = 4 
everywhere. Ask them for the truth—the real 
facts. You’ll be amazed. And remember—their 
experience covers not months, but years. Zenith 
pioneered the farm radio field and won its lead 
on merit. : 








Over half a million farmers without electric 









operating cost 
SPECIAL OFFER 


. H ff. 81 Zenith Wincharger ‘J 
See Your Zenith Dealer *°, 0%": $1 § se NA. 
Zenith models for wired and unwired homes 17.50 A AN 
from $14.95 up. Zenith—America’s most copied han ty h A= 
radio—is again a year ahead. Or—if you prefer, bad Feniti Radic 2 ) 
send the coupon below direct to the factory. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 


See ae ee 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Without obligation, send me catalog and in- 
formation concerning free home trial. 
OI have high-line power 
0 I don’t have high-line power 











for 23 years 
makers of fine radios 
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ITS GOODBYE 
OFLIES... 


..at LOWEST 
Black FLAG PRICES 
IN 50 YEARS! 


SPRAY pricesreduced! 
Not only that — but a 
3 -times-your-money- 
back guarantee, too! 





BOYS! GIRLS! 


FREE! 


3-PIECE PIRATE OUTFIT! 


Pirate hat, poate pistol and 
flag ... all three absolutely 
free with purchase of Black 
Flag. Write your name and 
address on your dealer's 
sales slip and send to Black 


Flag Company, Baltimore, 
Md., together with 3c return 

























postage. 











=, 
‘1 simply won't have flies 
in the house. Black Flag 
has taught me the differ- 
ence in sprays.“’ 

Mrs. Frank J. Deneen 


1809 N. Johnson Street 
South Bend, Ind. 








QUICKER- 
SURER/ 


ITS QUALITY 






TRIPLE LABORATORY TESTS GUARD 












PLEASANT SMOKE VAPOR 
gives quick relief to 


ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS ....::.: rree 


package of cigarettes and powder—prove at our 
expense how Dr. Guild’s Green Mountain 
Asthmatic Compound soothes and relieves 
Asthmatic paroxysms, Standard remedy at drug- 
ase Cigarettes, 50¢ for 24. Powder, 25¢ and $1. 

e J. H. Guild Co., Dept. PF-6, Rupert, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN tovrouns 


Regular 






[ROW 
CORK & SEAL CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Xa RY) ee a 


Santos Coffee 12c lb.; 4-oz. Vanilla 8%c; Razor Blades, 
10 for 8%e; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; Christmas Cards, 
21 in box, 14c; 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience 
Unnecessary. Carnation Company, PR-2, St.Louis, Mo 

















3 high, 
thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **F'’ ATLANTA, GA, 






















By BETTY JONES 


@ The lacy effect that has greatest 
appeal in the finished spread is well 
exemplified by this “Flower Design” 
bedspread, finished with fringed 
edge. This is a spread anyone would 
be proud to own. 
















@® Heretofore our needlework has 
been mainly for us women, but per- 





Crochet directions for the Flower 
Design bedspread may be had from the 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham. for 3 cents. Dress 
pattern No. 3378 in sizes indicated be- 
low, tea towel designs No. 448, and 
crochet directions for the tie and sus- 
penders 10 cents each from the Pattern 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











HOME DEPARTMENT 











haps the man of the family should 
have a little attention. Make him 
a tie with a pair of suspenders to 
match in some subdued color, or per- 
haps he will want them colorful for 
sports wear. 


@ These tea towels have a romantic 
motif instead of the usual workaday 
scenes. Appropriate for your own 
kitchen or as gifts for the bride, they 
are quickly and easily completed. 
Hot-iron transfers for the five de- 
signs, with complete stitch and color 
charts as well as material require- 
ments, leave the guesswork out. 
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BECOMING 
HOME OR 
GARDEN 
FROCK 


No. 3378 


A simple | slim- 
line one-piece dress 
that will be a joy for 
working at home, 
or in the fall gar- 
den, and better still, 
will be easy to laun- 
der. Its princess- 
like lines are be- 
coming to miss or 
matron. The ad- 
justable belt does 
slimming things to 
vour waistline. De- 
signed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, and 50 inches 
bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 
39-inch material 
with 4 yard of 35- 
inch contrasting and 
2 yards of edging. 





To Church Improvement Contestants 


ANY church in our Improvement 

Contest completing the first re- 
port, but failing to receive a second 
blank to be filled out when work on 
the contest is finished, should so re- 
port to the Church Contest Editor, 





care The Progressive Farmer. Due 
to the large number of these blanks 
mailed out together with lists of help- 
ful material, some have doubtless 
gone astray. Be sure to let us know 
if you failed to receive your copy. 
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Pleasure 
Pictures 


By 

ETHEL 
OWEN 
ADAIR 


HE joy derived from a picture is 

personal. It depends upon the 
feelings that are awakened within 
you when you view it. In all mas- 
terpieces, there is a single all-com- 
pelling idea that stirs within one the 
same feelings that inspired the mas- 
ter to paint it. 

The first step in appreciation is 
to find a picture that means some- 
thing to you—that is, one that you 
can connect with something in 
yourself. You may like it because it 
calls forth a memory of a person or 
an incident. The painting, “Feeding 
Her Birds” by Millet, is a favorite in 
many homes because it appeals to all 
ages. Everyone enjoys it because it 
typifies the humble home but a hap- 
py little family—the mother giving 
children food and the father in the 
distance working for them ll. 
Mothers especially enjoy it because 
it reminds them of the happy days 
when their daily tasks were enliv- 
ened by the play and prattle of little 
ones. Children especially enjoy it 
because it shows brother and sister 
with their toys and mother bringing 
them a surprise. 

Similarly, pictures may give us 
pleasure because they strengthen our 
ambition. Some pictures such as 
great cathedrals, distant mountains, 
and strange peoples serve as travel to 


As a Schoolmate, What 
Is Your Score? 
(Continued from page 27) 


2. Do you constantly sit on the teacher's 
desk or the desks of your fellow 
EO eee eres 

3. Would you get out of your rightful 
place in line at the registrar’s office or 
the cafeteria, and wedge in closer to 
aie Amite. 

4. Do you feel it not worth your while 
to take an active part in school politics 
or elections? ................ 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


—By Courtesy of The Perry Pictures Co., 











Malden, Mass, 


FEEDING HER BIRDS 


—By Millet 


persons whose imaginations make 
them wish for a glimpse of far-away 
people and places. 

Pictures suitable for the home 
should always express cheer and 
happiness or give a feeling of rest. 
Avoid pictures that are sentimental 
or comical or those that express sor- 
row or fear. 

Use only a few pictures in a room. 
Hang them at eye level on a plain 
background. They are most pleas- 
ing when they are hung in relation 
to some group or piece of furniture. 
Small ones should be hung in 
groups. Pictures of the same size 
and similar subjects look well when 
hung together. 

Large pictures are hung by wires 
running from screw eyes on the 
back of the frame to the molding at 
the ceiling. The wires should run 
parallel to each other up to separate 
hooks. They should not form a tri- 
angle above the picture. Medium 
and small pictures are hung so the 
wire does not show.’ It is attached to 
a small nail driven into the wall di- 
rectly behind the picture. 

Choose pictures that make home 
surroundings happier. Do not think 
of them as mere wall decorations. 
Worthy pictures continue to bring 
enjoyment and help to cultivate a 
love of beauty. 


Wa 


. Would you enjoy serving as a student 
disciplinary officer? ................ 

6. Would you, if you were going to flunk 
a course, get help from a friend rather 
than fase. iscdcssc3 

7. Would you take it lightly if you lost 
credit on a course after a_ year’s 
WORE scsscecezeesse 

8. Would you copy another’s notebook 
to save doing homework, even though 
you knew it would not be regarded as 
dishonesty? ....... 

9. Would you take ‘advantage of athletic 
or other prowess or the teachers’ indul- 
gence to shirk your classwork’?................ 

10. Do you borrow other people’s books 
instead of buying your own? ................ 








Flash 


Special Features: 

® Beauty Article, by Walter Thornton 

® Cooking Recipes, by Herbert Marshall, 
Dick Powell, Gail Patrick, and others 

® Suggestions for Making Your Own 

Christmas Gifts and Toys 

®@ What to Do About Wardrobe Budgets 


Order your copy today! 
¢ Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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New Pattern Book! 


@® How to Go About Making Your First 
Dress 

@ How to Select the Proper Materials 
for Your Patterns 

@® “Chatterbox” Fashion News, by 
“Norma.” 

e 


Over 150 of the newest designs gath- 
ered from Paris, New York and Holly- 
wood, illustrated in full color. 


Send 10 cents in stamps or coin to Pattern Department, 
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SAMOAN GIRL! 
















Famed for their sparkling smiles—the comely maids of Samoa ate rough, primi- 
tive foods that kept their teeth healthfully exercised, polished and sound. 
We civilized folk eat softer foods, depriving our teeth of needed exercise. 









HEW DENTYNFE 
TO SOUNDER 


-™MODERN AID 


WHITER TEETH 


Notice how Dentyne’s specially firm con- 
sistency invites more vigorous chewing— 
healthfully exercising mouth and teeth. 
It stimulates circulation of the blood in 
gums and mouth tissues—and stimulates 
the action of the salivary glands, pro- 
moting natural self-cleansing. Dentyne 
helps keep your teeth sounder, more 
sparkling white! 


THE FLAVOR’S SPICY—DELICIOUS! 


You’ll delight in that smooth spiciness— 
that luscious, lasting Dentyne flavor! Once 
you taste it, you’re sure to want more! 


DENTYN 





















ocu™ 





HELPS KEEP TEETH WHITE 
- MOUTH HEALTHY 








You'll be pleased with the package, too— 
neatly flat (exclusive Dentyne feature ) 
—so handy to carry in pocket or purse. 


DELICIOUS 
CHEWING 
GUM 








FARM RADIO WITH THE 


LOWEST OPERATING COST IN HISTC XY! 


LESS THAN 2c A DAY! a FULL SEASON’S RADIO ENJOY. 
MENT FROM A SINGLE SET OF BATTERIES! 


An amazing 1 
} tery drain slash: 


electric hi-line 





THE PIONEER FARM RADIO 





farm radio. inveation—bat- 
60% through the use of a 
new 14 volt tube. Think of it, Farm Radi 
-with. openers cost actually. lower than most 
ets! You can't afford to. be 




















Oo | 


AND 
HI-LINE 
MODELS 

















FEET ITCH ? 


Troubles with Soothing, Coola otar fein 







TETTERINE N/1883 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads instantly relieve, 
paickly remove corns. 
revent corns, sore toes, 
listers. Ease new or tight 
shoes. Soothing. Safe, sure. 
woe but a an e. Sizes for 
Sens, | Callouses, Bunions, 
Soft Corns between toes. 


iii oe 
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3 THE TIMES" 


It’s true? Women are amazed at 
easy, fast, cool ironing with new 
Diamond. Self-heating, use any- 
wherein »yardoronporch. | 
Instant heat control. Double- 
pointed, all-round button bevel, 
chromium plated base. No tir- 
ing hot stove work or dangerous 
cords. No wonder it cuts iron. | 
ing tise, in pall Burns 96% | 
AIR, only 4% kerosene (coal 
oil). Shey family wash for ONE : 
—pays for itself. 30-DA } 





AGENTS: $8, $12, $16a day 
-— remarkable sales records, 


229 Iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


aoeer Lamp & Mfg. Co. 229 








b END FOR FREE COPY of 
Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 

oe"G on How to Write Popu- 

waz IT i R iat ‘dongs. Submit best poems, 
jodies today for our bonafide 










ae offer. 


MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 35-F, 





Portland, Ore. 





NOW! LAUNDRY 
STARCH IN EXACT- 
MEASURE CUBES 


EXACT 


MEASURE 


QUICKER 
IRONING 


FINER. 
FINISH 









NY 





Actual Size 


Finest gloss starch is now 
available in handy exact- 
measure cubes. No guess- 
work, no muss. Just count 
cubes for perfect results. 
Women say smoother iron- 
ing surface saves 4 ironing 
time . . . imparts lovelier 
finish. Saves time and work. 
Ask your grocer today for 
laundry starch in CUBES. 
A.E. Staley Mfg. Co., Deeatur, Ill. 


‘p STALEY’S 


2 Goss STARCH CUBES 















when corns go 
Root’and All 


N? MORE painful corns! No more 
dangerous old-fashioned paring,that 
only affects the surface of a corn, leaves 
the root to come back bigger and more 
painful than ever! Now it’s easy to remove 
corns quickly—safely—root and all! The 
new double-action Blue-Jay method ends 
pain by removing pressure, then in a 
few days the corn lifts out root and 
all (exceptionally stubborn cases may re- 
quire a second application). Blue-Jay is 


a tiny medicated plaster. Easy to use. Safe 
—quick-acting—painless. 25¢ for a pack- 
age of 6. Same price in Canada. At all 
drug and department stores. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 








MY CANNED VEGETABLES 
Lo0K FRESH-PICKED f 





With Crown Two Piece Mason Caps you save 
all the natural juices, flavor and color of foods. 
And it’s so easy to can the Crown Way. Less 
time and trouble and no uncertainty about 
results. Best of all, foods “put up” with Crown 
Two Piece Caps can be stored away for the 
winter with perfect 


confidence. 


Mail 


coupon for free offer. 


CROWN 
mason CAPS 


FREE! 


Beautifully illustrated 
folder describing Crown 
Way of Canning, with 
complete Time Charts 
and valuable Recipes. 
Address Jane Parker, 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
P-3 








500”: MERCERIZED 
CROCHET COTTON 
5c 






SPECIAL 
juctory Of 


500-yard skein finest DAISY Yarn—White, 
comes or Ecru—and New Lily Crochet Book 





ds and Novelties—35¢ value—Send 





only 25¢ and name of your store to Dept. P, 
/— Lily Mills Company, Shelby, North Carolina. 





THE HOME 


@ The spiderlily is a 


graceful red 
fine addition to Southern gardens. 


SURPRISING and pleasing are 
the habits of a many-named bulb- 
ous plant that grows in Southern 
gardens. Tucked beneath the soil 
in spring or early summer, the bulbs 
give no indication of their presence 
and may be forgotten. September 
comes and without warning slender 
stalks rise from the bare earth to be 
crowned with heads of rosy red 
flowers, the waxy petals beautifully 
recurved, twisted, and crinkled and 
bright-hued stamens reaching out- 
ward in “spidery” fashion. 

Later there are narrow blades of 
foliage, green on either edge with a 
whitish stripe up the center. These 
remain all winter and disappear in 
the spring. 

“Red spiderlily,” the back yard 
gardener calls it; “Guernsey lily,” 
the garden clubber may say, while 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS 
THE SOUTH 


By Jonathan Daniels 
The Macmillan Co., New York, $3 


2 “THE bear went 

over the moun- 
tain to see what he 
could see—to see 
what he could 





see.—” 
With somewhat 
more than casual 


interest Jonathan Daniels, editor, 
Raleigh News and Observer, fared 
forth to discover the South for him- 
self—“one man’s South” as he says. 
Travelling from. Maryland to the 
Gulf, his contacts ranged from the 
socially prominent to the very back- 
wash of humanity and involved a 
variety of experiences from stark 
tragedy to high comedy. He gives 
us glimpses of the Old Scuth in all 
the heyday and pristine beauty of her 
golden age. 

The book itself—a result of some 
mental vibrations incident to the 
Southern journey—of necessity a 
fragmentary report, is distinguished 
by the forthright manner of story tell- 
ing, a subtle sense of humor, and an 
evident effort at finding direction for 
the future. 

In this latter effort alone the book 
is a welcome departure from the 
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A: 

Fall- 

Blooming 
- Surprise 


By S. Y. 
CALDWELL 


until recently seedsmen’s catalogs 
have given the botanical designation 
as Nerine sarniensis. Experts now 
identify it as Lycoris radiata, and that 
is the name used by most seed and 
bulb dealers in their newest lists. For 
everyday use the descriptive red 
spiderlily seems most appropriate. 

Regardless of name, these are ex- 
cellent plants to have, not only be- 
cause they are beautiful but also be- 
cause of their novel growing habits. 
In addition they make fine cut flow- 
ers, lasting for many days in water. 

Red spiderlilies are most often seen 
in Alabama where they thrive won- 
derfully in sandy, well-drained soil, 
but they grow outdoors all over the 
South and, as pot plants, even in the 
North. Culture is simple: plant 
dormant bulbs in spring or summer 
in good soil that drains well and do 
not disturb them so long as they 
continue to bloom. 


BOOKS PASSING IN REVIEW 





By SALLIE F. HILL 


lamentable and all too frequent jour- 
ney type of Southern book in which 
the degenerate and moronic types are 
permitted to obscure the real vision 
of the reader. Not that one sees eye- 
to-eye with the author, but as a re- 
sume of what Southerners are think- 
ing and doing the book has real 
merit, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
NUTRITION 


By Mary Swartz Rose 
The Macmillan Co., New York, $3 
(3rd_ edition) 


MB: Rose, the author, says the 

book is written for those who 
wish to live more intelligently. A 
practical book, valuable to both 
scientist and layman. 


EVERYBODY’S PIXILLATED 


By Russell M. Arundel 
Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., $1.25 


OU, too, gentle. reader may be 

pixillated! President Roosevelt 
is, so was Thomas Jefferson, and so 
was Huey P. Long. If in moments 
of abstraction you make meaning- 
less drawings and scribblings (doo- 
dles to Mr. Arundel and “Mr. 
Deeds”) this book (a collection of 
typical doodles and their meanings) 
may analyze them for you! 





I SAVE HOURS OF TIME 
AND MILES OF STEPS WITH 
MY NEW COLEMAN IRON! 


9527 


a _ i) 


Here’s One of the Biggest Work Savers 
You Can Have in Your Home! 
New Coleman iron cuts your ironin 


time nearly one-third...saves miles 9 
“——-. ..yetcosts only 14¢per hour torun! 
e 


Streamlined base with speed-glide 


chromium finish ...latest Coleman self- 
cleaning, long-life 
Instant Lighting!—Simpl 
outside the iron. Lights like natural gas] 


Genuine 
apply match 


enerator. 


Iron in cool comfort! See this new streamlined 


Coleman at Coleman dealers, or write Dept. PF-228, 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE Co, 


Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, I11,; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Can. (8828) 


Coleman scam. IRON 











Smoother, Softer Skin 
in 5 to 10 Days 


Gentle home facial 
brings sure results! 


At home take this 
delightful facial that 
starts clearing up freck- 
les, dull dark or rough 
skin at once, restoring 
smoother, clearer, love- 
lier beauty to your com- 
plexion. It’s a medicated 
treatment cream ap- 
proved for nearly 40 years—NADINOLA 
Cream. Just apply NADINOLA and 
watch daily improvement. Usually in 5 or 
10 days you see wonderful results, clearer, 
softer, lovelier skin. The whole complex- 
ion blooms! Get Nadinola Bleaching 
Cream 50c, all stores, trial size 10c. Or 
write NADINOLA, Dept. P-23, Paris, Tenn. 

















REMARKABLE SHAMPOO DISCOVERY 


F TINTS: HAIR 





“| JET BLACK 


S New Solid Cake Shampoo Di 


ps 
men win love! All you ne: 
Shampoo. 3 full size cakes for $1 (1 cake 5(c). 
SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postman plus 
postage on Positive Guarantee of satisfac 
4 tion in7 days or your money back. Write now. 


TINT2 CO., 534, 207 N. Michigan, Chicago, lil, 





itch 


STOPPED IN A HURRY BY D.D.D.:: 
Are you tormented with the it. hing tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other externally 
caused skin afflictions? For quick and happy relief, 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 35¢ 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 





ASTHMA 


Wan FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


if you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, & 
ing, wheezing — write quick for daring FRE 
OFFER of real relief. 
especially invited. Wri 
NACOR, 


E TRIAL 
Inquiries from stubborn cases 


te 
996-F State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 













Men and women wanted to sell Colo 
=i . Hair Dressing, Bleach Cream, 

PProducts. Earnings upto $40 week possi 
Work full or spare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. Write today 
for Agent’s Offer. 

VALMOR CO., Dept. 716, 
ndiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
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boss-O'' materials, only 
Extra Bonus. Manyothe: 
name: 


HOUR eed tS 


















THI scovery, 
Tintz Jet Black Cake tints faded, dull, lifeless, 
ai and gives 
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Treet Topics 





SPEND LESS TIME 
HISSING-- 









BY SPENDING 
JUST ONE 
THIN DIME. 






THIS 
WAY: 


; TREET 
BLADES/Z 


YESSIR 
4 ror |OF 








-ANO TreeT yvoursecr 
TOA PACK OF 


RY, Le a4 


Ti reet 2. 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


Treet Safety Razor Corporation. Newark, New Jersey 


FALLING HAIR 


Dandruff—Itching Scalp—Patchy Baldness? 


Glover's Mange Medicine and 
systematic massage WAKES 
UP your scalp; activates the 
blood vessels and tissues. Its 
tonic-like effect makes your 
scalp glow and feel delight- 
fully refreshed. 


Helps noch excessive Falling 
Hair; aids new hair growth in 
Patchy Baldness; relieves Dan- 
druff and Itching Scalp. 


IMPORTANT! Shampoo at 
home with Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap. 
Cleanses and 
removes the 
Medicine’s clean 
pine tar odor. Your 
Druggist sells both. 


* Ask your Barber about the 
value of Glover’s Mange 
Medicine Treatment. He 
knows! 


GLOVER'S MEDICINE 


FREE SUITS and 
RAINCOAT AS BONUS Plus 

BIG PROFITS 
Selling your friends, fine quality, indi- 
vidually made to measure Suits and Over- 
coats, at Amazing New LOW PRICES. 
No Extra Charge for Sport Styles. No 
Experience Necessary. Send for FREE 
Selling Outfit, FREE SUIT and GIFT 
Offers. Write Dept. F-91. 


JAY ROSE & CO. @hiscoo iit: 












































BYeyiitekyeelics 


i ARBL fl Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 

ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
95 30 in, width 20 in, thk 8 i. Footsone FREE. 
i i d. Free catalog. 
ton Memorial Co. Dept. A-18, Atlante, Ge, 
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Stories of Church Hymns 


@ To the end that we may give new zest to the song festival and 
enjoy the communion of those who were inspired to write our fine 
old hymns, we direct your attention to a more extensive use of 


hymn studies. 
burn’s “Hymn Stories” 


An excellent book for this purpose is Dr. Chas. Wash- 
(Whitmore & 


Smith, Nashville, Tenn., 


25 cents.) We especially commend it to choirs and song leaders. 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


4;VERY Sunday 
millions of 
American people lift 
their voices in song, 
thus making an 
enlivening con- 
tribution to the 
Sunday _ school 
and church service. The spiritual 
effect would be greatly increased if 
we could know the circumstances 
under which some of these hymns 
were written, and if we could know 
somewhat more about the lives of the 
song writers. 

Let us take that fine old hymn, 
“Awake, My Soul, and with the Sun,” 
written by Thomas Ken about 1695. 
Here is a morning hymn to remind 
us that we sleep and wake, we work 
and tire, we hunger and eat, we serve 
and wait—and beyond all and above 
all is God who never slumbers nor 
sleeps. 

The writer, Thomas Ken, in his 
later years was chaplain of the Cathe- 
dral in Winchester England. It 
fell one day that King Charles II 
came to Winchester and requisition- 
ed the chaplain’s home (since it was 
the nicest in the town) for his mis- 
tress, Nell Gwyn. This Ken stoutly 
and proudly refused on the grounds 
that Nell Gwyn’s occupancy would 
be an insult to God’s property. And 
what did the thwarted king do? He 
was so pleased with Ken for his cour- 
age that he bestowed upon him the 
Bishopric of Bath and Wells! Thus, 
Dr. Washburn comments: “God does 
not forget the loyalty of His children 
and rewards them for their faithful- 
ness.” 





Thomas Ken wrote only three 
songs, but to each one of them he 
added what we know in America as 
the long meter doxology, “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” These 
four lines are probably more uni- 
versally sung, says Dr. Washburn, 
than any other in the English lan- 
guage. 

And now I come to what is often 
spoken of, according to Dr. Wash- 
burn, as the finest hymn in the Eng- 
lish language, “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross.” 


Isaac Watts, the writer of this song 
(1707), is known as the father of 
English hymnody. Of great spiritual 
courage, he was not afraid to express 
freely in his hymns his religious 
emotion. One simply cannot sing 
the words of this song lightly. It 
calls for a thoughtful self-examina- 
tion and demands full consecration. 


“Amazing Grace, How Sweet the 
Sound” was written by John New- 
ton who had fallen to the very depths 
of sin and degradation. 

After he was saved Newton could 
not speak of the love of God with- 
out reference to the amazing grace, 
catching something of the spirit of 
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St. Paul in his letter to the Ephe- 
sians, “By grace are ye saved ... it 
is the gift of God—not-of works, lest 
any man should boast.” 

Again sounding this dominant 
note of grace, Newton wrote that 
lovely early American melody “How 
Tedious and Tasteless the Hours.” 
In the tenderest of references he 
speaks of the closeness of his associa- 
tion with Christ. 

This book has stories of other love- 
ly old hymns including “Just As I 
Am,” “There Is A Fountain Filled 
with Blood,” “My Hope Is Built on 
Nothing Less,” “Abide With Me,” 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “All Hail 
The Power,” “Rock of Ages,” “Take 
My Life and Let It Be,” “Blest Be 
The Tie That Binds,” and “Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning.” 

Without doubt, if we make greater 
use of these hymn studies our songs 
and our services as a whole will take 
on a truer and deeper meaning. 


Remove Fire Hazards 


CCORDING to agricultural en- 

gineers there are ten principal 
causes for over two-thirds of the an- 
nual farm fire loss: 


1. The careless use of matches and 


.smoking in or near barns. 


2. Defective flues and chimneys. 

3. The careless storage and use of kero- 
sene and gasoline. 

4. Lightning. Protection is afforded by 
correctly installing lightning equipment. 

5. Sparks on roofs. 

6. Spontaneous combustion of hay and 
other products not cured properly. 

7. Defective heating equipment. 

8. Improper use of electrical appliances. 

9. Allowing small children to handle 
matches and build fires. : 

10. Burning oily waste and other rubbish. 


John L. Anderson. 
@ 
Aunt Het Says- 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1938, by Publishers Syndicate) 


= 














I reckon I’ve changed, but I don’t notice 
much difference as I grow older except that 
nothin’ seems as important as it used to, 
except kindness and a good bed. 


It’s no wonder men do better than 
women when they marry. A man picks 
out what he wants, and a woman has to 
take what is offered or do without. 


I was poorly this morning. I didn’t want 
a thing for breakfast but peace and two 
saucers o” coffee. 


/MARRED 
MM ILDEW 
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@ HY-PRO is the enemy of mil- 


dew. Marks vanish. Scorching 
disappears. Gray film vanishes 
from white things. Laundry work 
becomes easier. HY-PRO is your 
servant in the home. Countless 
uses. Woodwork, linoleum, drain- 
boards, sinks, garbage cans — all 
yield to the purifying action of 
HY-PRO, the modern, safe bleach. 
Sold by all grocers in three handy 


sizes. The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


“PRO 


Made for the makers of 
SANI-FLUSH 









AREAL BLEACS 
# LIQUID 
CLEANSER 


BLEACH 









































Bethanized fence is a mighty shrewd buy. Here’s why: The bethanized 


zinc coating is absolutely uniform. 


There’s not a single thin spot any- 


where on the wire to give rust an opening. That’s because the bethanized 
coating is electrically built up into a tight, uniform zinc armor. The cur- 
rent itself acts with equal force on every part of the wire. We couldn’t 
put on a lopsided coating by this method if we tried. 


Other plus features of the bethanized coating are: 


it’s crackproof 


Prove this to yourself. Crush a length of 
bethanized fence wire double in a vise. 
Look at the bend. Run your hand over 


It’s 99.99 -per- 


The bethanized coating is 99.99-per-cent- 
pure zinc all the way through. This is the 
highest degree of purity ever available 
commercially in fence coatings. It’s your 


it. You won’t find even a feather crack 
in the zinc. There is no place where rust 
can get a foothold. 


cent-pure zinc 


guarantee that bethanized fence will 
fight rust to the last ditch—give you 
extra years of dependable service. Yet 
you pay no more for this extra protection. 


It’s tried and proved 


Bethanized wire has been on the market 
better than five years. Bethanized coating 


has thoroughly proved its ability to take 
it under highly unfavorable conditions. 


For further protection against corrosion, all bethanized fence is 
woven of rust-resistant copper-bearing steel wire. It costs no 
more than ordinary fence. 














SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. ‘l'urn your surplus 


into cash by offering it for sale in 
the 
CLASSIFIED ADS 















GET THIS 
CASE 
OF EXTRA COST 
SELL COLORED PEOPLE 


Men and women make big ? 
money every day selling the most complete 
line of over 300 guaranteed cosmetics, flavor- 
ing, medicines fl curios. Colored people buy 
on sight and buy the next time you call. Make 
up to $40.00 a week full time, $5.00 a day 
spare time. Get L Heart's samples. 
58-page illustrated beauty book. $9.00 worth 
of guaranteed products and a big sample case 

REE of extra cost. Write Lucky Heart Co., 










Dept. PF-9-32, Memphis, Tenn. 








Strained 
Muscles 
Eased 
While 
Horse 
Works 


Aarnain doesn’t have to lay your horse up. 
When you use Absorbine, he can do light 
work while he is being treated. Absorbine speeds 
relief direct to muscles, ligaments. It increases 
the flow of blood through them and the blood 
carries off the congestion. Will not blister. Many 
veterinarians have used it for over 40 years! At 
druggists. $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





Absorbine Sends Relief Direct 
To Muscles and Li 








> Fab 
ree to introduc; eae aps 








PPLY CO. "Demt. 15ST. LOUIS 








@ After a Week of Rain 


The poet raves about the rain 

That “splishes’’ on the farmers’ grain, 
And how it makes the grass to grow 
So that he'll have some hay to mow. 


I'll bet the poet never thought 

That rain can also wash seed up. 

He hadn't heard of soil erosion, 

Nor kitchen mud and Mama’s scolding. 


The Poet's job is not like mine, 

He only has to write a rhyme 

While I—doggone that cussed rain— 

It’s gone and started up again! 

Mrs. Emma Helen Guthrie, 
Mobile County, Ala. 

We weren’t surprised when this 
came in, as heavy as the rains have 
been in recent weeks over so much 
of the South. There has to be some 
way, as Mrs. Guthrie says, “to let off 
steam.” 


@ We Need Better Marketing 


I HAVE heard many a farmer re- 
mark that he would rather make 
a crop than gather and market it. 
In other words, we need better facili- 
ties for distribution, for preserving 
and marketing farm products. Why 
not print more about cooperative 
marketing, warehousing and _pre- 
serving our food products, and how 
to obtain the money from the fed- 
eral government for this purpose and 
for rural electrification? J. E. Little, 

Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


G. H. Harris, Tangipahoa Parish, 
La. (see August issue), insists that 
the tariff is not an important factor 
in considering the Southern farmer’s 
problems and standard of living, 
saying, “The important one would 
seem to be output per capita,” and 
that he doubts “whether the output 
per capita of the small cotton farmer 
has increased materially in the last 
100 years.” We'd suggest that Mr. 
Harris dig into the figures in con- 
nection with his last statement. 


@ Honey for Extra Cash 


ITTLE things, a little time spent 
each day with the small things 

on the farm, will bring many extra 
dollars—bees, for instance. Bees will 
sting, but just for that make them 
pay off each year with some of their 
sweet deeds called honey. It’s mighty 
good, will cut down sugar and mo- 
lasses bills, and will sell for 25 cents 
a pound. Why not let a hive or two 
around the house add to your cash 
income? S. F. Duncan. 
Durham County, N. C. 


Russell Bumpass, Marshall Coun- 
ty, Miss., on country things for 
which extra cash is not needed: “I 
love the country because nowhere 
else on earth would my little sick 
baby have been able to get the sun- 
shine, fresh air, and ripe fruit he 
needed. I was not able to buy fruit 
and green vegetables in town. Thank 
God for the country and its sun- 
shine, fresh air, and space to grow 
the things we need for our bodies 
and souls!” 


@ The Farmer and Peace 


LEASE let me thank you for your 

editorial in the July number of 
The Progressive Farmer and let me 
urge that you keep up this sort of 
thing with all possible power... . 














I am taking your paper down to a 
class of some two or three hundred 
young people which I teach every 
summer in a course called “Christ 
and World Peace,” and you are go 
ing to be a great deal of help to me. 
Rev. D. P. McGeachey, 

DeKalb County, Ga. 


And this from John H. Reisner, 
executive secretary, Agricultural 
Missions Foundation, Inc.: “I have 
just read with a great deal of inter- 
est your article on ‘Seven Planks 
for a Rural Platform’ in the August 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
That the farmer has a very real 
stake in international peace and can 
be an effective instrument in pro- 
moting peace needs to be much more 
widely publicized and realized.” 


@ “Give Farm Agents a Rest” 


LEASE allow me to express my 
sincere appreciation for the ex- 
cellent editorial headed “Give Farm 
Agents a Rest,” which appeared in 
the July issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Few people are in a posi- 
tion to really appreciate the volume 
of work and the detailed nature of 
work assigned county agents within 
recent years. Most persons take into 
consideration only their own per- 
sonal dealings with the county agent 
and forget that he has similar deal- 
ings with hundreds of others. When 
a farm magazine as widely circulat- 
ed as yours calls attention to the vast 
amount of work the county agents 
are doing, and the excellent manner 
in which they are handling their 
jobs, it naturally brings about in the 
minds of the people a better under- 
standing on all sides. 
W. S. Brown, 
Director, Georgia Extension Service. 


Thank you, Mr. Brown. Letters 
like this recently received from 
farm-minded Hollis W. Reed of 
Scott County, Tenn., who represent- 
ed his state at the National 4-H 
Camp in 1934 also give us espe- 
cial pleasure. Admitting al] the 
problems about him, Hollis wrote, 
“but I still like farming the best.” 
Since he couldn’t go to college 
he was reading all the bulletins, 
farm papers, etc., he could get. 
And he had organized and was lead- 
ing a county-champion 4-H club in 
a community that never had had 
club work. 


@ The Joy of Ownership 


WITHOUT government help we 

purchased and paid for a tiny 
2'4-acre strip of waste land, on 
which my husband built our little 
home, every bit with his own hands, 
for we had no money to hire a car- 
penter. The 2'4 acres suffices for a 
home and garden. We still have to 
share-crop for a living, but, oh! the 
joy of never living*in a squalid ten- 
ant house again! Mrs. D. 


John Aiton, Vernon Parish, La, 
adds: “It’s not the cash profit per 
acre that makes one a good farmer, 
a good neighbor, a good father, or 
a good anything. Happy homes 
stack up as well as big barns and 
big pigs.” 
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in this paper them back. I can do more work with 
P about puttin’ Jess fuel. It ain’t near as hard on the 
d rubber tires on operator and honestly I believe rub- 
y your tractor. I ber tires will nearly double the life 
t never did take of the tractor. I can do anything or 
> much stock in it go anywhere with rubber that I 
‘ because I didn’t could with the steel wheels and a lot 
y figure a fellow of places I couldn’t go with them. 
ey é would ever be They ain’t near as bad to stick in 
. BILL CASPER vata? wh § - : ©. 5 
goin nowheres soft spots and when you do it ain’t 
r; much on a tractor and if he did he pear as hard to get out. Usually 
. wouldn’t expect to be travelin’ very when you see you are about to stick 
na fast. you can back up a little, get a fresh 
cs Last week I was down in the low- start and come right on through. No 
st er part of the county just lookin’ sir, I tell you I just wouldn’t want a 
ai around mainly to see what I could tractor without rubber tires on it.” 
C see when I seen one of these big trac- That got me to thinkin’. While I 
O- tors with rubber tires a settin’ under was drivin’ off I recollected hearin’ 
es the shed. “That’s the very fellow I about another fellow a little further 
want to talk to,” says I to myself, “if on who had had his tractor wheels 
I can catch him home.” So I drives changed to rubber along about last 
up to the house and hollers. February. So I went to see him. 
ny I found his old lady had sent him I found him just as strong for rub- 
ows to get some garden seeds. So I had ber tires as Brother Jones was. “I do 
=e to wait a little spell. But by and by all my tractor work myself,” says he, 
ret here he come and when he drove up “and I want to tell you it sure is a 
sik he made like he was glad to see me. Jot easier on you. It takes a lot less 
we “Brother Jones,” says I, that bein’ fuel and I can get over places I 
wal his name, “them rubber tires out couldn’t get over when I had steel 
ol there on your tractor is about the wheels. I was uneasy about what 
in biggest I ever seen. Do you like would happen when I went to 
ate them any better than you did the plowin’ under vetch, but I didn’t 
os iron kind?” have a bit of trouble. I just wouldn’t 
nt “Well I’ll tell you friend,” says he, be without rubber tires on my trac- 
-al- “T like ’em this well, I just don’t be- ‘°F- 
en lieve I'd want a tractor at all if I He told me about another fellow 
lat- couldn’t have it on rubber. I had a_ that had them close by so as I was 
‘ast tractor on regular steel wheels. On goin’ by anyhow I stopped to see 
nts hard ground it would bump the livin’ him. He was just like the rest. He 
ner daylights out of you. On soft ground couldn’t say enough for them. 
\eir kinda sandy it would slip and jerk It’s funny what readin’ the ads in 
the and slip and jerk until it nearly jerk- this paper will do for you. I got in- 
ler- ed you and the tractor both to pieces. terested in ribber-tired tractors be- 
If you happened to hit a soft, seepy cause I seen so much about them in 
wn, spot it would dig in and settle down this paper and I couldn’t see no need 
ice. to the axles before you could say for them. That got me to askin’ 
Jack Robinson. Then you'd start questions and these folks done so 
“= totin’ poles and hollerin’ for some- much braggin’ about them here I am 
of body to bring the mules. puttin’ it in this paper. You know 
nt- “Still I didn’t know enough to have I believe we could all learn a lot if 
-H rubber tires put on it. Finally I had we didn’t read nothin’ in this paper 
the to have it overhauled. It took ’em_ but the ads. Yours truly, 
ote, about a week I reckon. When I went BILL CASPER. 
st.” to see about it there it was a settin’ e 
rhe up on rubber tires as big as you 
et. please. e ° 
ne ““Who told you to put rubber Monthly Bible Reading 
D in on that tractor?’ says I. ‘You can take HIS month let’s read I and II 
had it right off. I ain’t payin’ for nothin’ Thessalonians, I and II Timothy, 
like that.’ Titus, and Philemon. There’s a chap- 
“*We just want you to try it out,’ ter a day for 14 days and a half chap- 
says the manager, ‘and then if you ter a day for 16 days. These are the 
) we don’t like it we'll take it off, and it ones to divide: I Thess. 2, 4, 5; I 
tiny won’t cost you a cent.’ After a lot Tim. 1,5, 6; II Tim. 1, 2. 
on 
jittle 
nds, GOLDENROD 
= By JESSE STUART 
re "THE goldenrod is flames of burning yellow 
| call On W-Hollow’s autumn slope and bluff; 
.D It grows on these old fields long-farmed and fallow, 
a It grows in fence-rows where the growing’s tough. 
La, If anyone has doubt there is one God, 
; per Just let the doubter see this goldenrod 
ss ’ Beside a stump, beside the old corn stubble; 
a Just let him see its sturdy-fingered gold 
and And it would save his racking brain the trouble 
Of doubting God were only half or whole. 
Why can’t it be that life in city places 
Can ste our goldenrod and smell its breath 
Of copper autumn wind that tans our faces 
Transforming summer life to autumn death? 
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BEEN seein’ of argument I agreed to try it out. 
a lot in the ads “Now I wouldn’t let them take 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN BATTERIES 





eeethat’s what the 
dependability of 
Exide means 


It is not by chance that experienced users such as railroads, 
steamship lines, industrial plants, telephone and utility com- 
panies, bus lines and hospitals rely in large measure on 
Exide Batteries. For the important duty of starting your car 
or truck, is there any other battery which so thoroughly 
merits your confidence? You can be sure of honest battery 
value if you go to the dealer displaying the Exide sign. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 

















, ing, soot, and carbon create intermittent 
Look For This Bs ; 


For Plug Cleaning Cleaning Station. Try this service on your 
and new AC Plugs next trip to town. You'll be money ahead. 









Ogi 








COST YOU MONEY 


Dirty or worn plugs waste as much as one 
spaRK piuG gallon of fuel in ten—reduce engine power 
CLEANING STATION as much as 21%—cause hard starting. 


The reason is the fact that the oxide coat- 
misfiring when hot. The cure is the spark 


plug cleaning «service available—while you 
SIGN wait, 5c a plug—at any Registered AC 


For a-YoR 4 Performance, ne sure ta -~eft 


AC QUALITY SPARK PLUGS 
ENGINEERED FOR FARM Re ae a On 


































Shell never WN G 


Tika; mee 


ys WOKINY 
pam BODY 


the 


SEPARATED 
treatments in 


Capsules are 
» more effective 


Worms 
poison layers, 
. stop production, . . . wreck 

profits. Three out of four flocks 
have worms. Yours has little chance 
a bias Ae Give them a chance to 

Treat for worms with Pratt's 
ap LIT-ACTION” Capsules. It costs 
only about a penny a Bird. 

Authorities warn combination worm 
treatment, releasing all its drugs to- 
gether, may not be satisfactory. 
Each drug must act separately to 
be most effective. . . . Only Pratt’s 
“SPLIT-ACTION” Capsules have this 
separated action. It’s patented! 

Only Pratt’s “SPLIT - ACTION” 
Capsules. most effectively treat for 
large round and large tape worms in 
one low-cost treatment. 

Don't go broke icenay, worms! De- 
mand “SPLIT-ACTION” C apsules 
from your dealer today or use coupon 
to order direct. 


te es, iis 
Check size and quantity desired, include check 
or money oN and mail to 
Pratt Fi Philade'phia, Pa. 


.» Dept. 753, 
Birde'gxer 3 ibe. Birds 9 th 
Ua Assi Size’ Use Chick af diy wet Size | 





PRATTS ‘Split (ition 
N-K CAPSULES 


PATENTED 








Millions have been poured into modern plants to produce 
new type Diesels, for all purposes including automotive. The 
day of nation-wide Dieselization is HERE. Hemphill train- 
ing has anticipated this histery making advance — Day. 
Night and Combination Home Study with later Shop 
Training Courses have been kept up to the minute. 

Never before have Hemphill Diesel students had greater 
opportunities before them. If you are interested in training 
that will qualify you for this industry send for details on 
WHAT MASS Toate OF DIESEL ENGINES 

AY MEAN TO YOU. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


are a nation-wide institution, and are America’s original 
exclusive Diesel training schools. Complete shops and 
laboratories located at BOSTON, NEW YORK, DE- 
TROIT, CHICAGO, MEMPHIS, LOS ANGELES, 
SEATTLE AND VANCOUVER, B.C. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 
429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Please rush details on Diesel opportunities and on 
your Courses of training. Iam over 18. 
NAME AGE. 
STREET. 
CITY STATE______m-z8-pt 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE FILES 


24 PAGE BOOKLET 


FREE 


Just published by world’s 
largest makers of files, helps 
you select the right types 
and sizes. Free on request, 
this booklet makes it easier 
for you to keep farm saws 
and equipment at top effi- 
ciency through a more effec- 
tive use of files. Send 
coupon today for yous copy. Nicholson File 
pany, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
SISRSSOSSPeRgeesesecesessoceneonesesase 
. WICHOLSON FILE CO., 29 Acorn St., Providence, R. |. 
= Gentlemen: I’d like to have a free copy of your 
§ new booklet on the selection and care of files. 


























>WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PuMP— 
Nothing to f or cause trouble. 28-foot 
suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money- 
back guarantee. Write for FREE catalog, 
MICRO-WESTCO, tne., Bettendor!, towa, Dept. 39. 





Coming: World’s Poultry Congress 


To be greatest event in poultry history 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry Departmeni, Georgia College of Agriculture 


HEN the Sev- 

enth World’s 

Poultry Congress is 

held in Cleveland 

next July 28 to 

August 7 there will 

be a large number 

of our subscribers 

in attendance for it is the first oppor- 

tunity our folks have had to attend 

the World’s Poultry Congress with- 
out leaving the United States. 

Plans are constantly being perfect- 
ed for making it the greatest gather- 
ing of agricultural folks in America. 
It is estimated that over 500,000 will 
view the exhibits and attend the 
meetings. The exhibits will cover 
about 30 acres and will be the larg- 
est and most complete pertaining to 
poultry ever displayed in this coun- 
try. Of particular interest will be 
the state exhibits. Of course, there 
will be exhibits by the federal gov- 
ernment and from foreign countries. 

Over 60 foreign countries will have 
delegates. The United States Gov- 
ernment is host and the foreign dele- 


gates will arrive in New York and 
go to Washington for an official re- 
ception and entertainment. Cleve- 
land, the host city, has also made 
arrangements for each nationality to 
be greeted and entertained during 
the congress. 


Ten thousand persons will be re- 
quired to handle the displays and 
exhibits, as well as to help manage 
the congress and look after the tre- 
mendous crowds that will attend 
daily. 


The poultry press is cooperating 
with the World’s Poultry Congress 
in helping promote this great under- 
taking. 

The management of the congress 
is offering an afhliated membership 
entitling a visitor to attend every day. 
This membership costing $1 will 
save you an admission fee of $4.50, 
as there is a 50-cent admission per 
day. Another advantage of a mem- 
bership is that you are doing your 
part to help make the Seventh Con- 
gress the greatest in its history. 


In helping to promote the congress we are offering the affiliate membership cards to 


each of our subscribers for $1. 
through The Progressive Farmer. 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Each state will receive credit for memberships purchased 
Send your orders to Managing Editor, The Progressive 


Pickin’s 


PRIZES TO READERS 

Our $2.50 prize for the best joke sent us 
in July goes to Kathryn Moore, Bee County, 
Texts, with other excellent contributions 
printed herewith. Prizes for best jokes sent 
in August will be announced in October, etc. 
We heartily thank all readers who are par- 
ticipating in the contest. 


STAYING WITH HIS SOIL 
(July Prize Winner) 

During the recent heavy sandstorms, two 
Texans were standing by the roadside talk- 
ing when they heard the clatter of a horse’s 
feet. Looking up. they saw a_ neighbor 
with a sack under his arm riding as fast 
as his horse could take him. “Where are 
you going?” shouted one of the men. “I 
am trying to catch up with my field so that 
1 can sow my oats,” the neighbor called, as 
he hurried on.—Kathryn Moore, Texas. 


ARITHMETIC 


Teacher—limmy, in the Jones family 
there are the father, the mother, and the 
baby. How many does that make? 

Jimmy—Two, and one to carry.—Fannie 
Lou Hollowell, North Carolina. 


WHY? 
Customer (getting a shave)—Barber, 
will you please give me a glass of water? 
Barber—What’s the matter? Something 
in your throat? 
Customer—No, I want to see if my neck 
leaks—Brooksye Taylor, Georgia. 


DETOUR 
Teacher—What is a detour? 
Bright Pupil—The roughest distance be- 
tween two points.—Q. C. Smith, Mississippi. 


e ADMIRABLE RESTRAINT 

An old maid wrote to the telephone com- 
pany that she was shocked by the language 
used loudly by workmen who were repair- 
ing the lines near her house. The foreman 
was asked to send in a report, which came 
as follows: 

“Me and Joe Brady was on the job. I 
was up on the pole and happened to let 
some hot lead fall on Joe. It went down 
his neck and Joe said, ‘You really must be 
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more carcful, Bill.’""—Alice Smith, Ala- 


bama. 


MALE AND FEMALE 

Willie—I ‘killed 5 flies today—3 males 
and 2 females. 

Johnny—How can you tell a male from a 
female? 

Willie—Well, three sat on the beer bot- 
tle and two on the mirror.—Vera Barker, 
Texas. 


AN OLD MAID’S PRAYER 
Lord, 1 ain't askin’ nothing for myself— 
but please send my mama a son-in-law.— 
Sent in by several readers. 


, e e 
Hambone’s Meditations 
By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1938, by Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 


Didn’ nobody know I wuz gwine quit dat 
job cep’n me ‘n’ de boss—en he knowed it 
fu’st!! 


I don’ know which de bigges’ worry; 
knowin’ whut you git in dis worl’ er not 
knowin’ whut you gwine git in de nex’!! 


Ef’n loafin’ be’s so wrong, huccome all 
de angels dooes hit all de time right befo’ 
de Lawd?! 

Kun’! Bob say biz’ness ain’ gwine pick 
up—folks jes’ nach'ly got t’ git togethuh 
en pick it up!!! 











Feed the round worms out of your 
birds. Yes, that’s exactly what we 
mean. Give them Dr. Hess Pouttry 
Worm Powper—-a single-dose flock 
treatment — with the first feed in the 
morning. The worms go out in the 
droppings. Won't throw birds off feed 
or off production. It’s the modern 
way to worm poultry. Get Dr. Hess 
Pouttry Worm Powoer from your 
Dr. Hess dealer. 











on highest quality 


Buy direct from the mill 


Because Uncle Sam is our Salesman, you 
can buy the a quality poultry mash- 
es, dairy, hog and horse feeds direct from 
us at savings of from 50 cents to $1.00 per 
bag. Thousands of feed users in the South- 
east save feed money this way. You can, 
too, and secure far better results, 


Watch Your Feed-Egg Ratio! 


Get higher egg production at lower feed 
cost this Fall by using SUPER QUALITY 
LAYING MASH. You’ll make more money, 
because your feed- -egg ratio will be more 
favorable. This famous feed is rich in 
animal proteins and milk products, is cor- 
rectly mineralized and completely vitam- 
ized—a_profitable producer of top-quality 
eggs. Try a few bags this month, 


Best Feeds—Lowest Prices 


“I have been using Standard Mashes for 
two years and have found that the 
Standard feeds have brought me a 
higher res and more profit than any 
of the higher priced feeds. From ex- 
perience, I can say without a doubt 
that Standard Poultry Mashes are the 
best on the market at any price. But 
Standard prices are the lowest.” 
. Bedford, Gordo, Ala. 


Compare Prices—Write Today 


Drop us a postal for current 
rice list and descriptions of our 
eeds. You'll learn how to save 
money, if you do. Write us today. 


STANDARD MILLING | COMPANY 


21 Aeirlia St NW - ivtaare. Son 











Our 950,000 subscribers know thet only — 
advertisers are allowed space in 
See screpenned page for rates. 


our col 
Mail your ord 











| WANT MER 


TEA AND COFFEE nouvel 
PAYING UP TO $60. A WEEN 
National Company needs more at onet 
to make regular calls on local routes, 
experience needed. Operateot 
capital. | give arcu 
new Ford cars as bonu 
name on postcard for TREE Facts 
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ALBERT MILLS, 6401 M th Cincinnati, Oni” 
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Hot Lunches for 
All Children 


(Continued from page 28) 


in the county and in three of these, 
Bethel, Edgehill, and Gibson, it was 
necessary to build kitchens. Kitchen 
space was already available in the 
Mitchell and Bastonville schools. 
Stoves and cooking equipment were 
furnished by the women’s organiza- 
tions. Each child ca his own 
cup, bowl, and spoon. 

Miss Susan Mathews, nutritionist 
for the Georgia Extension Service, 
served as an advisor for the project. 


Three Cent Meals 


The WPA agreed to pay the cooks 
and kitchen workers, with one work- 
er for each 25 children. Twelve 
workers were assigned to the project 
when it was first launched but when 
the number of children served jump- 
ed from 300 to 550, the WPA added 


eight new workers. 


Children whose parents can afford 
to do so are expected to pay the 
equivalent of 3 cents a meal, or 15 
cents a week. Payment may be 
made with products raised at home. 
Parents who prefer: may contribute 
money. Children whose parents can- 
not afford to contribute food or 
money and who do not have proper 
nourishment at home are given free 
lunches. Whenever possible, these 
children are given jobs in the lunch 
rooms so they may earn their lunches. 


In two schools, it has been possible 
to provide tables and chairs for use 
at lunch time, but in the other 
schools the children eat at their 


desks. 


The youngsters take turns return- 
ing thanks, and an effort is made to 
teach table manners. Cloakrooms 
have been converted into wash rooms 
so that all may have clean hands and 
faces at lunch time. Fresh flowers 
on the special lunch tables or on the 
teacher’s desk are provided each day 
by the lunch room workers. 

Let’s take a look at the lunches act- 
ually served for one representative 
week: 

MONDAY—Véegetable soup, made with 


Mrs. Butler to 
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meat stock, canned tomatoes, rice, onions, 
peas, and celery, was the principal dish, 
with loat bread, cocoa, and fresh apples 
completing the meal. 

TUESDAY—Field peas with tomato 
sauce was the main course, served with 
cold slaw, cocoa, and cornbread. 

WEDNESDAY—Brunswick stew was 
featured. It was served with mashed po- 
tatoes, bread, and cocoa. 

THURSDAY—Rice and tomatoes formed 
the main dish, with cold slaw, bread, cocoa, 
and apple sauce. 

FRIDAY—This is “dessert day” in each 
school so the chicken stew, bread, and 
cocoa were topped off with ginger bread. 

The bulk of the food is furnished 
by contributions of food or money 
from the children, but trom time to 
time the government’s Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation has furnished 
apples, oranges, dried peas, rice, 
dried milk, celery, dried peaches, 
navy beans, Irish potatoes, and canned 
peas. Day-old bread has been con- 
tributed several times by bread com- 
panies. On one occasion, the WPA 
garden in Richmond County con- 
tributed 30 bushels of fresh spinach. 
And wonder of wonders, the kids ate 
it and liked it! 


Gardens Furnish Food 


The community gardens now 
growing in each community are ex- 
pected to furnish much of the food 
to be used for lunches this coming 
year. The WPA is paying for two 
gardens. Local farmers have fur- 
nished manure and labor for others. 
Women’s organizations have bought 
the seed. Two companies have con- 
tributed fertilizer. , 

Patrons and teachers of the five 
Glascock County schools are enthus- 
iastic in their support of the lunch 
project. 

“A warm lunch for the growing 
child is of inestimable value,” Super- 
intendent Doyle Canady, of the 
Mitchell school said. 

“Tt is a necessity because the future 
mental and physical strength of the 
child lies behind that lunch,” echoed 
Mrs. T. G. Kent, of the Bastonville 
school. Their opinions accurately ex- 
pressed the feelings of Superintend- 
ents Emory Chalker, of the Bethel 
school; T. G. Frazier, of the Edge- 
hill school; and J. W. Brantley, of 
the Gibson school. 


Head Council 


ITH a manifest plan for ex- 
tending the better living pro- 
gram to all Alabama farm women 
regardless of income or location, Mrs. 
C. T. Butler of Madison County, 
newly elected president of the Ala- 
bama Council of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs, starts an auspicious year. 
As a background preparation for 
her new position, Mrs. Butler, a 
former teacher, has been active in 
home demonstration work for ten 
years or more. Mother of two young 
sons, her own home is a convincing 
demonstration of living at home. Not 
only that, practically all the tenant 
families on the Butler farm have 
chickens, gardens, attractive houses 
and flowers, and are strongly urged 
to grow, can, and store for home liv- 
ing. All families save one have elec- 
tricity. D. L. Robertson, 


@ Mrs. Butler . . . comes well prepared. 





You will be pleasantly surprised at 
the egg money that will roll your 
way, this fall and winter, from those 
new pullets—if you start feeding 
them Tuxedo Eggmash now. Why? 
Because in Tuxedo Eggmash your 
layers get all the needed body-build- 
ing and egg-making cereal elements 
and animal proteins in just the right 
proportion to make them healthy, 


Vitamin Content 

Guaranteed 
And you can be sure they get the 
different vitamins they must have 
for best results, because the vitamin 
content of Tuxedo Eggmash is 
guaranteed. In fact, Tuxedo gives 
you the only line of six mash feeds, 
each with the guaranteed vitamin 
content plainly stamped right on 








active egg producers. the bags. 


Your Home -Grown Grains 
If you have a surplus of home-grown grains which you want to 
feed, you can make them worth more to you by grinding them 
and adding Tuxedo 30% protein Supplement Mash. Thus you 
can be sure of gaining the high protein concentrates and high- 
grade cod liver oil, biologically tested for vitamins A and D 
content, which are essential to profitable egg production. 


See Your Tuxedo Dealer 


Talk your feeding problems over with your Tuxedo dealer. He 
will be glad to tell you how others are getting greater feeding 
value, and increasing their profits by using Tuxedo Eggmash 
or Tuxedo Supplement Mash. 


Also ask him for interesting booklet, “Facts about 
Vitamins in Poultry Feeding,” or write direct to 


THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY 
105 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TUXEDO 5,4 











GUARANTEED FOR VITARIIM POTENCY 





Purchase from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 





Make Your Land Rich 


Raise Big Spring Feed Crops 
and get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 


Program ‘* As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
* and double your past average in a few years, by sowing Vetch, 
Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the Cole 2 row or the 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 


Cole’s One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 
the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the costly two horse-drills. Just one trip with 
the Cole to each cotton middle does the whole job. 
Adjustable to suit width of rows, the Cole 
Open Furrow Drill is the best insurance 
against winter freezing. Mr. W. R. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, “TI 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cole 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 
out 84 bushels per acre, This was a 
very good yield after this unusual 
hard winter. Letters from other 
Good Farmers sent on request. 


















Sows accu. 
rately Wheat, 
Oats, etc. Also, . 
Peas, Beans, Vetch 
etc. either alone 
or mixed 
with Grain. 


Write for Free Circulars telling how to Save Labor, 


Furnished with Dise Enrich your Soil, and Increase your Yields. 


or Plow Openers, mm, \ 
Fortier The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





















































































Indiana 


| made ‘128.54 in 


just a week of 


a3 - 


my spare time 


J. T. Fulk, Indiana real estate man, 
SELLS STARK TREES in his SPARE 
TIME. In just one week spare time re- 
cently, he sold enough to EARN 
$128.54 IN A WEEK. He often 
makes $50.00 or more a week just in 
his spare hours in this— 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 


CASH “prizes' WEEKLY 


PRIZES 


Our NEW PLAN for salesmen will help YOU 
turn your idle spare time into good money 
QUICK! You need no money or selling ex- 
perience. You invest nothing. Our 
SELLING OUTFIT — and NEW Sales-Com- 
pelling-Plans will enable you to make good 
money selling right from the start. Write, im- 
mediately for the startling, NEW details of our 
NEW PLAN for salesmen and FREE SELL- 
ING OUTFIT. 


If not interested in selling, BUY STARK 
TREES —write quick for New Demonstra- 
tion Price Offer and FREE Catalog. Ad- 
dress Box S. W. J28, 


Send Coupon TODAY 

















a ‘ 
¥ STARK NURSERIES, PF 9-38 § 
5 Box S. W. J28, Louisiana, Mo. ‘ 
§ Send me QUICK details of your NEW PLAN | 
§ for Salesmen. Showing me how to make good i 
H money in spare time AT ONCE. H 

i 
: Name----------------------------------------- i 
H P, O, --------------------------- 2-2-2 2-2-2 -- ‘ 
8 Se. of RF. D.---------------=--2--2------- 
' State ----~---------------- 2-22-0000 -- === -- 1 
Liew ewes eee eee eee eee eee 








ITCHING ECZEMA 


This is a stubborn skin condition, but will promptly yield 
to ‘‘Dermaseptol,’’ a liquid preparation that soothes itch- 
ing and brings quick relief to an eczema-tortured skin. 
Use Dermaseptol, get 
Send $1.00 
(Adv. ) 


Don't let itching eczema spread. 
relief or get your money back. Sold by mail only. % 
to Corley Pharmacal Co,, Dept. M, Augusta, Ga. 








SEE THIS 


OOFIN 


Before You Buy 


This time, pick Roofing you know will 
last and save money on it too. Get 





strong, safe roofing that can’t burn; 

can’t break, crack or curl. No paint o 
needed, Over 50,000 satisfied users 

spread from Maine to Texas. "7 


Many Styles for All 
Buildings, Roofs to Suit 
Every Building a 
This time-tested Roofing is made in our 
own big factories so we know every 
inch of it is fuHl value, That’s why we 
ean and do guarantee to please you. 
Everwear Roofing is tough. It’s made 
of the finest pressed steel with a heavy 
coat of pure zine galvanizing. You can 
have any style you want in sheets or 
shingles. Shingles even come‘in bright 
colors that won’t wear off like paint. 


Direct From Factory— 
Freight Paid 


Get your Genuine Everwear Roofing 
or siding Direct from Factory and save 
the profit the dealer would make. We 
pay the freight. No extras to buy. We 
even furnish you nails, hammer and 
shears with some styles. Quick ani easy 
to nail on. Any handy man can do it. 











Send us your name and get FREE Wo 
Samples of this good Roofing; also our Rant 
roofing. See it before you buy. Stick K\ 
the coupon on a post card and mail 

today. 


New Roofing Book that shows all styles 
and prices. Save money and get better 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Dept. AJ-8, Savannah, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 
Send F RE E Samples and Roofing Book, also 
Factory Freight Paid Prices. 


To.. 
Post Office...... 
R. F.0D... State... ..0..000- 








College for $15 a Month 


By O. B. COPELAND 


DAYING only $15 a month for 
room and board while in college 
is unusual, but Georgia farm boys 
and girls can attend the University 
of Georgia College of Agriculture, 
for this price. The arrangement 
seems even more unusual when you 
find that most students attending 
the University of Georgia spend 
about twice this amount for food 
and room. 

About 100 boys, most of them 
former leading 4-H clubsters and 
F.F.A. members, stay at Camp Wil- 
kins. This is a summer 4-H camp 
for members all over the state and 
is used during the school term as a 
dormitory. These boys help to re- 
duce their living expenses by sweep- 
ing floors, doing the dishes, serving 
the food, and preparing desserts. 

Food raised on the farm back home 
can be used to pay a part of the 
expenses, if the boys wish, and a 
number of them supply food regular- 
ly. A dietitian plans and supervises 
the meals and most of the boys gain 
weight when they report to school. 

They all sleep in one large room 
and never think of locking their 
trunks. A cooperative store run by 
two of the boys is left open at all 
times and every person takes what 
he wishes and makes his own change. 

For several years the girls who 
were studying home economics at 
the University were at a disadvan- 


Destroy Old Tobacco Stalks Now 


OW that the tobacco crop has 
LN been harvested and sold, most 
tobacco growers plan to take it easy 
for a few months. However, the crop 
has not been completed until all old 
plants remaining in the seedbeds 
have been destroyed and the stalks 
in the fields uprooted, says the Geor- 
gia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Old plants are an important link 
in the life cycles of insects and dis- 
eases and should be destroyed as 
soon as possible. Old seedbeds with 
stalks of tobacco six feet high are 
frequent sights along the highways 
even now when they should have 
been destroyed in May. Pathologists 
report that almost invariably the first 
outbreaks of bluemold occur in seed- 
beds that have been used more than 
one year and are of the opinion that 
if all plants in the seedbeds were 
destroyed immediately after trans- 
planting is completed, the bluemold 
attack the succeeding year would be 
delayed. This would allow the plants 
time to obtain more size and thus 
increase the chance of survival. 

The tobacco root is an ideal breed- 
ing place for the root-knot nematode, 
the most serious field disease of the 
Georgia-Florida belt. Consequently 
the longer the root system remains 
in the soil, the heavier the nematode 
population will become. Immediate- 
ly after harvesting the stalks should 
be uprooted with a two-horse plow. 
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tage as far as living costs were con- 
cerned. Their living expenses were 
almost double those of the boys com- 
ing from the farm. 


Then last year the 4-H home for 
girls was established. An old run- 
down colonial mansion just off the 
campus was reworked and converted 
into a home for girls. A second house 
of approximately the same size has 
been built near the original one and 
the two houses accommodate 42 girls. 

These girls do all of their house- 
hold chores except the cooking. The 
work is divided into 42 assignments 
and each girl takes her turn during 
the school quarter of three months. 


These boys and girls live a well- 
rounded college life. In addition to 
their share of the duties in their 
school homes, many of them do 
NYA work and other jobs on the 
campus. You will also find them tak- 
ing the lead in the various clubs and 
organizations on the campus and in 
the Athens churches. 


Much of the credit for this splen- 
did system on the College of Agri- 
culture campus should go to Dr. 
Paul W. Chapman, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and to G. V.Cun- 
ningham, state 4-H club leader. 
Without the cheaper rates it is prob- 
able that about 100 Georgia farm 
boys and girls would not be able to 
attend the college every year. 


This will expose the roots to the 


sun which will aid materially 
in reducing the nematode pop- 
ulation. Some of the best grow- 


ers go so far as to shake the soil from 
the roots, pile the stalks, and burn 
them. While the burning of crop 
residue is a practice to be frowned 
upon generally, it is justified under 
such conditions. 


At present there is a heavy infesta- 
tion of budworms and hornworms 
on the stalks and suckers remaining 
in the field. Immediate destruction 
of the food supply of these insects 
will reduce the number carried over 
to infest the 1939 crop. 


Coming Events 


National Percheron Show, Pomona, Calif.. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

Georgia Fat Hog Shows: Valdosta, Sept. 
1: Macon, Sept. 5-6; Columbus, Sept. 6-7; 
Moultrie, Sept. 7; Thomasville, Sept. 22. 

Coastal Empire Ton-Litter Show: Savan- 
nah, Ga., Sept. 15. 

Ton-Litter Show, 
Sept. 15-16. 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 3-8. 

National Dairy Show, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 8-15. 

Third Southeastern Peanut 
Dawson, Ga., Oct. 31-Nov. 5. 

National Country Life Association, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Nov. 1-4. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, New 
Orleans, La., Dec. 12-14. 

Full Moon, Sept. 9; New, Sept. 23. Eve- 
ning stars, Venus, Jupiter. 


Montgomery, Ala., 


Festival, 
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By Golly! THAT OLD 
BACKACHE 


HAS LEFT ME! 


Why not get a 35¢ 
bottle of powerful, 
medicated OMEGA 
OIL and help nature 
chase away the ach. 
ing, soreness and 
lameness from your 
troubled back. 

In the opinion of one 
druggist there is more 
Omega Oilsold for back- 
ache than anything else, 

It’s got the good old 
penetrating stuff in it that eases aches, pains and 
soreness whenever a good rub is indicated. 

Use it for sore arms and legs, muscular soreness 
and stiff neck—it’s great for sore burning feet— 35¢, 


PELE A SO 








Ye won't kill 
= Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 


: K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 

by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 


homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
= Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 
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SINGLE WIRE FENCER 


A Huge SAVING in FENCE COSTS 
Now you can have all the fence you 
need, quickly changed, for crop rota- 
tion or where feed is. Makes farm earn 
more. One wire, quickly erected, on 
light stakes gives sting that holds stock 
like concrete. Models $12.50 op. two to 
five year service guarantee. Proven by 
over 40,000 delighted users. The 
amazing Flux Diverter Invention in- 
creases efficiency, gives long 
from safe, six voit batteries. 


30 DAYS TRIAL OFFER! 


Write for FREE CATALOG—explains all- 
gives proof from users near ard Li 
DEALER- AGENTS ler. Valuable exclusive 
territories open. Write now for details, catalog. 


ARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., Est. 1923 
32-L, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WORM PROBLEM 


“Black Leaf’ Worm Powder, 

fed once ina little mash, kills round- 

worm. Released only in the birds’ intestines. 
DOES NOT INTERRUPT PRODUCTION 

Fesrelecs epee eee— won-coxic so bieds, 

t " $ time and costs le 
le per bird. Also “Black Leaf” Worm Pellets 
for individual dosing. 
At Dealers Everywhere. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 






























INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, KE 
Makers of ** Black Leaf 40°’ 
FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKA‘ 

































‘Heavier, thicker, tougher gal 
Finer, longer-lasting C r 
Steel. Low =-to- You 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 sty! 
Reights Farm, poulry and , 
‘ence; Steel Posts, Bart 
Paints, Roofing... Write today. 











K 
Hig Dept. 84 ; Muncie, 


ATTENTION—SAVE MONE! 


Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. Dal 
Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. A New 
in clothing value. Write for catalog. 
ARE DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Y 
9 Hester Street, New York, N.! 
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$11.0p 






Our Free Catalog of Genuine Marble & Gr 
ite will be sent on request. Lettered. oe 
anteed. U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE 

A-32, Oneco, Florida 
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$10 per inch 


Vegetable Plants 


Mountain Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants—Lead- 
ing varieties—C.o.d.: 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c; 2,000, $1.80 
Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. 

All Leading Varieties Cabbage, 
Plants—75e per thousand. Prompt 
Wholesale Plant CO.; v aldosta, Ga. 











“Onion and 
service. Bruce 


e and Collard Plants ALL ‘varie- 
1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75. Blue 
penville, 8. ¢ 


all Heading ( ‘abba 
ties—C.o0.d.: 500, 50¢c 
Ridge Plant Co., G 














Collard 


Lookout Mountain © abba age, , Tomato and Collard 





FARMS FOR SALE... ff 


Florida— 
sugarcane, 
wants. 


South Georgia and North 
Cotton, corn, peanuts, hogs, cattle, tobacco, 
truck. Money crop each month. Write your 
F. L. Gibson, Thomasville, Ga. 


Good Farms in 


~ Farm Land for ‘Sale—New Bottom | ‘Land— Well. pro- 
tected long term cotton payment plan. No down payment. 
No interest. Stimson Veneer & Lumber Trust, Dumas, 





Arkansas. 
Alabama 
1,175 Acres in Sumter County—10 miles south of 
Livingston. Specially adaptable to livestock; 10-room 
dwelling, large barn, 12 tenant houses, I. Lee, 
Coatopa, Alabama. 
“Fnvestigate Mobile County ‘Lands—W' rite z; V. Smith, 


Mobile, Alabama. 





Florida 
FOR SALE — FLORIDA FARMS 


. PARTIALLY IMPROVED. 


250 ACRES — JAC KSON COUNTY — Near 
Graceville, Fla.; 100 acres in cuitivation. 


SMALL FARM in HOLMES COUNTY— 
Near Ponce DeLeon, Fla: 


SMALL FARM in WALTON COUNTY— 
Near DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
OTHER FLORIDA LANDS—Unimproved. 
Address 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
DEFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA. 





Georgia 


Modern Farm Home-——Equipped for livestock, poultry, 





trucking. Near Macon; paved highway; electricity; wa- 
terworks. Will trade. F. Hearne, Gray, Georgia. 
432 Acres—Buildings worth $5,000 — Price $3,500. 


Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Georgia. 





Texas 

Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
_in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 





Virginia 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 














CABBAGE PLANTS—Ready September 10th. 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, 
, 50c 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. Good Plants; 
moss packed; shipped immediately. 
BIBB PLANT CO., Route 3, Macon, Georgia. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants Now Ready—Varieties: 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. Copenhagen Market, 





Red Dutch, Early Flat Dutch; Georgia Collard Plants 
Sag price as cabbage. Prices by mail, postpaid: 500 
for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.75. By express: 1,000 for $1.00; 
5,000 and over, 75c per 1,000. First class plants and 


Safe arrival guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
eaten laaenrtaas 


Fresh Mountain Grown—Christmas King, Flat Dutch, 
Savoy, All Head Early, Wakefields Cabbage; Georgia 
Heading, Green Glazed, Louisiana Sweet Collard; White 
Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants—Prices: 
00, 50c; a , 80c. Send no money; pay the postman, 
Crows Nest Farms, Mentone, Ala. 


Fresh Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard 
Plants—Leading varieties, mixed as wanted. Tices— 
250, 45; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00; over 5,000, 75c¢ per 
thousand. Quick shipments. Valdosta Plant Company, 
Mentone, Alabama. 

a 





taytants—Leading Varieties C abbage | and Collard—New 
disease free, properly packed, hand selected. 

at 1,000; 5,000, $3.25; 10,000, $6.00. ag 

Satisfaction our motto. Joe’s Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage. Collards, 
Plants—250, 40c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.25, 
fyipata: 250, 30c: 500, 50e; 1,000, 90c. 
Kirby y Plant t Farm, Mentone. Ala. 


Leading Varieties and Tomato 
postpaid. Not 
Moss packed. 





Eros stproof Cabbage and Collard Plants—Leading va- 

te es; Also Tomato—75c 1.000, delivered: 5,000, $2.75; 

fae, lots cheaper. North Georgia Piant Growers. 
te 2, Gainesville. Ga 

——— 


True 


to ee es Early | and Late Dutch, Charles- 
Copenhagen, All Season Cabbage; Marglobe Tomato, 
a Collard——200, 30c; 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c. Filarity 





pint Healthy Cabbage, Collard, and Tomato. Plants— 
ready; leading varieties—500, 50c; 1.000, 75c. 


no money, pay postman. 


Hypoint Plant Company, 
Mentone - Alabama. is jeg 


Fre: 
25 26 27 28 29 30 Plants — 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c. ¢.o.d. Pay postman 
Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 
C.o.d.—Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—Leading 


Varieties—500, 60c; 1,000, $3.75. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Fall Heading Cabbage and ( ‘ollards—C .0. a: 


95c; 5,000, 


500, 50c; 





1,000, 85e. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
Cabbage, Collard, Onion Plants—$1.00 thousand, pre 
paid. W. J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 





Strawberries 


Strong, Healthy, Certified, Mountain Grown Plants— 
Ten million ready. Blakemore, Missionary, Klondyke, 
Aroma—Good plants, carefully packed; shipped promptly 
Prices: 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.50; 5,000 and 
over, $2.00 1,000. Crows Nest Farms, Mentone, Ala. 


All 
grown, 
October. 
catalog, price list. 





Leading Varieties. Strawberries — New ‘ground 
certified, healthy, vigorous. Start shipping early 
Set this fall; secure berries next spring. Free 
Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn 

~ Certified, New Ground Strawberry Plants that you Can 
Depend on—Missionary, Imp. Klondyke, and 15 other 
sorts. Write for our low prices. Chattanooga Nurseries, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondyke, Missionary— 














$1.50 thousand; 500, $1.00. Thrifty young plants, guar- 
teed true to name. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 
Strawberry Plants -- Genuine Missionary — 1,000. 





$1.50. Ready now. And others. New oe orem Sep- 
tember 20th. Jack Banther, Harrison, Ten 

“Maryland Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.7 5 " thou- 
sand. Moss packed; nice new well rooted plants. 
Hinkle Plant Form. Cullman, Ala. 

Maryland Missionary _ and | Blake more Strawberry 


Plants—Two dollars thousand, f.o.b. Thurmond Farm, 
Castleberry, Alabama. 








Plants— 
Plant 


Genuine, rst c ass ” Missionary Strawberry 
eon aninnie nt—l1, 000, $2.00, prepaid. ‘Cupp 
Co., Cullman, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK  —_> 


Fruit Trees, Vines, and Plants of Unexcelled Quality. 
500,000 Peach, 200,000 Apple, 1 and 2 year; thousands 
of Pear, Plum, Prunes, and Cherry; hundreds of thou- 
sands of small Fruit Plants. Large and small planters 
are invited to write us for our latest Fall Price List 
These prices are the lowest in our history and mean a 
huge saving to our customers. They are Free to you. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box A, Princess Anne, Md. 

Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to ‘sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for, particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Grape. Vines — Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 30 
varieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion. Write for catalog. Scott's Vineyard, Concord, Ga. 





Dealers for Pecan, Fruit Trees—Attractive p proposition. 
Wight Nurseries, Cairo, Georgia. 


Bulbs 


Several Varieties Narcisus Bulbs and Yellow Jonquils. 
J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 





Gladioli 


Florida’s Peerless Gladiolus — 
Blooming Bulbs, $1.00 per som postpaid. 
Altamonte Springs, Florid 





Gorgeous mixture — 
Arthur Ryon, 





Iris 
Free — Five Varieties Glorious Pink- 
toned Irises, thirty cents. Thirty varieties gorgeous 
Irises, one dollar. All plants hardy, labeled, and post- 
paid. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


= SEEDS 


SEEDS —— SEEDS —— SEEDS 
NEW CROP (DIXIE BRAND) 


“Iris News’’ 


Per 100 tbs. 
AU STBlAN WINTER PEAS... $4.00 
I} ges 9 6: | SS eae 8.50 
ITALIAN RYE GRASSG.......... $30 
ENGLISH RYE GRASS ........ 50 


GRASS 5. 
CRIMSON CLOVER (hulled $8.40 per bu. 
TEXAS RUST PROOF OATS, 60c per bu. 


THESE PRICES ARE F.O.B. MOBILE. 


VAN ANTWERP SEED CO., 
MOBILE ALABAMA. 





For Crimson Clover Seed, Bur Clover Seed, Lespedeza 
Sericea, and choicest Kudzu Crowns—Write B. W. Mid- 
dlebrooks Co., Owners, The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 

NEW CROP HAIRY VETCH, WINTER PEAS 
(Stocks in Selma, Mobile. other Points.) 
GET MY LOW WHOLESALE PRICES ON 
RYE GRASS — SEED OATS 
RYE — DALLIS GRASS 
HAIRY VETCH — WINTER PEAS 
I Am Also a Large Cash Buyer of Field Peas 


and Other Farm 
ditns. Ala. 


GEO. M. CALLEN, 





“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 





Seeds 


REUTER’S NEW FALL SEED 


CATALOG eal gy age PRICES 


FOR ALFALF 
ALL CLOVERS am P. ASTU NRE GRASSES, 
VETCHES, WINTER PEAS 


A Postcard Brings It to You by Return Mail. 
REUTER SEED CO., INC., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Abruzzi Rye, grown in South Carolina from pedigreed 


seed, $1.45 bushel, f.o.b. Fulgrain Oats, 55¢c. Oats in 
5 and rye in 2% bushel bags. Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. 

Cabbage and Onion See: is—Spec ial wholesale prices 
to plant growers. Save money. Write Farmers Seed 


ind Supply Company, Franklin, Va a. 


AUSTRIAN PEAS, V ETCHES 
(Stocks in Five Cities to Serve You Better.) 
ALSO —IT as reed RYE GRASS 
CRIMSON CLOVER 
—W INTE R PASTURE CLOVERS 
—DALLIS GRASS, CARPET GRASS 
—OATS, RYE, ETC. 


‘atalog FREE 





Instructive ¢ — Reasonable Prices 














R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, 
Established 1900. Darlington, Alabama. 
Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, $4.80; Timothy, $1.55 
Alsike, $10.80% Brome, $2.75 per bushel, J. Mull ned 
Sioux City, Towa. 
AU STRIAN P Ez Ss ~ $4.00 00; : HA AIRY VETC oH, $9 00; 
RYE GRASS SEEDS, $6. 00 hundred pounds. 
RYE—Coker Abruzzi Seed Rye, first year from breed- 
er, $1.50 bushel; Ga. Tall Growing Rye, $1.30 bu 
WHEAT—Coker Redheart Seed Wheat, $1 >) busel; 
Woods Prolific and Purple Straw Seed Wheat, 
$1.50 bushel. 
BARLEY—Beardless Barley, $1.35 bushel. 
OATS—Coker Fulgrain and Fuighum Oats, $1.00 
+ bushel. None better. 
RAPE SEEDS, 15c pound. ae varieties TURNIP 
Seeds, 40¢ Ib.; or 3 aires ae Cash with order 
ATHENS §S D COMPAN ATHENS, GA 











Hun ite d- Bush- 


Abruzzi. and. New Frene h Rye, $1. 4. 
el Oats, 60¢ bushel. Goods Seed Farms, Cordele, Ga 
HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED— 
$12.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $13.40; White Sweet 
Clover, $4.50. Ail 69-pound bushel; track 
Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOW MAN, 
Coker’s s Full Grain Oats; 
Johnston, 8. 


Concordia, Kansas. 
Abruzzi Rye. W. L Clark, 
Barley 
MARETTS PEDIGREED 
BEARDLESS BARLEY 
THE MOST POPULAR STRAIN EVER 
INTRODUCED IN THE SOUTH. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 
MARETT FARM & — co, 

Ww ESTMIN ST ER, 


Bur Clover 








Recleaned Early Southern Bur Clover Seed—5e pound, 
here, Contains required soil. to inoculate. Kinard 
Nurseries, Jackson, Ga 

Clover 


Provide Pasturage and Fertility with Black Medic, 
Bur, Hop, Persian, White Dutch Clovers. Plant Crim- 
son and Melilotus for hay and cover crops. Tested seed. 
Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


th Calende es a? 


For Sale—3,000 pounds Georgia Collard Seed and 
2,000 pounds Cabbage Collard Seed, recleaned — $8.00 
per 100 pounds, f.o.b. W. R. Neal Co., Moultrie, Ga. 














Grass 
Plant Italian Rye Grass for winter pastures and lawns. 
Our catalog tells how. Seed cheap. Also Dallis, Carpet. 
all Clovers, ete. Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Oats 


Celebrated Coker Fulgrain Seed Oats—2 years from 
originator, heavy yielding, smut resisting, fast growing. 
Plant late September and early October for winter pas- 
; plant last October - first November for harvest- 
. 1-5 bushels, 80c; 5-25 bushels, 75c; 25-50 bushels, 
70c; 50-100 bushels, 65ce; 100 bushels 60c¢ bushel, f.0.b. 
Sample on request. C. F. Wilkinson, Headland, Ala. 

Beg Hundred Bushel—C ‘lean, 

Yield 70 bushels acre)—S0c per bushel. 
Griffin, Georgia. 








no smut, no rust— 
W. H. Bolton, 








Peas 
Do You Want to Save Money on Hairy Vetch, Winter 
Peas, Seed Oats, Rye Grass, Rye, Dallis Grass, and 
other farm seed?—I am headquarters. Write Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Alabama. 





Abruzzi 


Seed Rye—Fine Suellen Frito for price. 
Hickory Seed Company, N. 


Hickory. 





Wheat 
MARETTS PEDIGREED 
BLUE STRAW, PURPLE STRAW, 
and GOLDEN GRAIN WHEATS 


IT PAYS TO 
PLANT SUPERIOR STRAINS. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


MARETT FARM & SEED CO., 
WESTMINSTER, S. C. 









ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c a word $45 per inch 


Circulation 956,000 








NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Pogres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought 


Baby Chicks 
OPENING FOR 1938-39 SEASON 
First Hatches September 15th. 
BETTER BRED a aii 


HIG we Be ALI 
wD. 8, PROV ED 
Blood Tested for Pullorum Disease. 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Our “AAA” Big Type Hollywood and Han- 
son LEGHORN CHICKS are from High 
Egg producing stock. 
R. I. REDS — WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS. 
The Best Chicks Money Can Buy. 


Operated in Strict Adherence to and Under 
the Alabama State Poultry Program. 


Write for Our New Fall Price List. 
ALABAMA POUL “RY FARM, Calera, Ala. 
“Ww here Better Bred Chicks are Hatched. = 











Send No Money!—Summer prices on top quality Baby 
Chicks—For immediate delivery, at these exceptionally 


low prices. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Wyandottes, White, Brown Leghorns— 
at $6.95 per 100; $3.75 for 50; $1.95 for 25. Light Brah- 


mas, New Hampshire Reds, 


Buff Orpingtons, White 
Black Giants, White, ; 


Black Minorcas, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes—$7.95 per 100; $4.25 for 50; $2.25 for 25. 
Postpaid. These chicks are all top quality. and guaran- 
teed to be from purebred, bloodtested flocks. We make 
a special guarantee, to live the first two weeks, or we 
will replace once, at half price. Order today at these 
special prices. Send no money, pay your postman, c.o.d. 
Mt. | Healthy Hatcheries, Box 10, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


€ EORG IA QUALITY CHICKS 
FROM HARDY NORTHERN STOCK. 
VIGOROUS, PUREBRED, BLOODTESTED. 
Prompt PREPAID C.O.D. Shipments. 
100% Live Delivery. 50 100 500 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns $4.75 $9.00 $45.00 
Large type Wh. & Br. Leghorns. 3 6.95 3.75 
B'd Rocks, Reds, W. Wyand’ts. 5 
White Rocks, Buff Cptagnens 
Heavy Mixed Z ae 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS 
AND COCKERELS 











Sex Guaranteed Chicks— 50 100 
White Leghorns (Pullets) ........ $6.00 $10.90 
White Leghorn Cockerels.... ‘ 2.00 3.5 
Heavy Breed Pullets 3.75 6 
Heavy Breed Cockerels 4.00 F 





(Above Prices Effective until September 10th.) 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth St., S.W., ATLANTA, GA. 


~ Clover Valley Chicks—32 Years a ‘Leader in Quality. ¥: 
Reds, Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Silver Laced Columbia Wyandottes, New Hamipshires. 
Australorps—50, $3.95; 100, $6.95; 500, $34.25. Giants, 
Brahmas—$7.95.° Leghorns, ‘Anconas, Minoreas- $5.95. 
Heavy Mixed, $5.95. Assorted, $4.95. Sexed heavy 








breed Pullets, $7.95; Cockerels, $6.95. Leghorn Pullets, 
$10.50; Cockerels, $3.50. Hatches every week. Turkey 
Poults. Get livability guarantee in literature. We pay 


postage. Can ship c.o.d. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
tox 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Salem Chicks—One grade, one e price. “for prompt deliv- 
ery. Barred, Buff. White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons—$6.90, 100. Silver Laced, Columbian 
Wyandottes—$7.40, 100. English White. Buff. Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas—$6.50, 100. Heavy mixed, $5.95; 
Assorted, $5.00. Sexed Chicks—90% accuracy guaran- 
teed on pullets—Leghorn Pullets, $11.40, 100; Cocker- 
els, $2.50. Heavy Breed Pullets, $8.95, 100; Cockerels. 
$6.40. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. wiil 
ship ¢.o.d. & Salem m Hatchery, Box 23, Salem, Indiana. 


BY cS — $6. per 100. 





BABY CHICKS — $6. 15 
PREPAID—SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER NOW. 
Famous Blue Grass Blood Tested Chicks—Get your 


Baby Chicks from Tennessee's Famous Blue Grass 
Section. They are TOPS IN QUALITY. 


100° Live Delivery — Prepaid Shipments. 
O 100 500 
$6.75 $32.50 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns (large type) $3. ‘ 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks 3 

Orpingtons and White Rocks. 

Brown Leghorns 

Heavy Mixed .... nee 

SEXED CHICKS—$3.50 PER 100 UP 
Day-Old Baby Pullets and Cockerels. 

Sex Accuracy at least 95% Guaranteed. 
rar 4 CHICKS—Prepaid Prices. 50 








8. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) .$5. 

Ss. Cc. Wh, Leghorn Cockerels ; 5 3. 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets.. 3.50 6.45 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Coekerels 3.75 6.95 


(Prices Effective until September 10th.) 


PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full, 
Order Direct—Immediate Shipment. 


COLUMBIA HATCHERY, Dept. 5, Columbia, Tenn. 


Atz’ Blue Mound Chicks—Leading varieties. Sexed or 
unsexed. Big English strain White Leghorns, Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, White Giants, Atz’ Famous high egg pro- 
ducing Blue Andalusians, $6.95 per 100 up. Ask for 
colored picture of your favorite breed. Atz’ Hatchery, 
Box 15, Milltown, Indiana. 


Free Chick Book—All about Smith Bros. sensational 
Balanced Breeding System. Amazing way to get more 
eggs, bigger profits. Also lowest prepaid chick prices. 
Thousands hatching weekly all year. Leading breeds. 
Assorted, only $4.90. Write today. Smith Brothers 
Hatcheries, 116 Cole St., Mexico, Missouri. 








~~ (Classified ; ads ‘continued | on next page) 















Baby Chicks 


PRIDE-O' -DIXIE CHICKS 
SPECIAL PRICES—-ORDER NOW—FAMOUS 
BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED CHIC KS 
Day-Old Chick Prices: id 500 

50 


AAA Hanson White Leghorns 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns (large type) 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks < 
Orpingtons and White Rocks 
Brown Leghorns 

Heavy Mixed 


SEXED C HICKS—$3.5 50 per 100 up. 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Sex Accuracy at Least 95°27 Guaranteed. 
SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices: 
AAA Hanson and Hollywood Pullets 
Ss. ©. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) | 
S. €. White Leghorn Cockerels 
B’d Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—-Pullets 
B’'d Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 100 
(Prices Effective until September 10th.) 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS — When Paid in Full. 
Order Direct - Immediate Shipment. 
HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, 










wn 








DIXIE Ala. 
Sunny Ozark Chicks are Worth Crowing About-—Free 
ranged, blood tested breeders carefully mated to high 
production bred sires. Large Type English White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Hamburgs—$5.75 per 
100; Pullets, $9.90. White, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Austra-Whites, Legorcas—$6.25 per 
100; Pullets, $9.30; Covkersie, $6.90. Heavy mixed, 
$5. Prepaid. Liv delivery guaranteed. Sunny 
Ozark Hatchery, Cole Camp, Mo. 





c.0.d.— 
Brown 


Imme diate shipment, 
100% delivery, f.0.b. hatchery. White, Buff, 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted Unsexed, $5.95; 
Sexed Pullets, $10.90. Rocks, Reds, Silver Wy- 
andottes, White Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas— 
$6.45; Pullets, $10.90. Surplus Cockerels from sexed 
pullet orders, $3.60. Order direct; use postcard. Square- 
deal Chicks, Box 38, Springfield, Mo. 


CHICKS — CHICKS — CHICKS 
STURDY AND VIGOROUS 
NORTHERN BRED CHICKS 

Best for Early Layers or Broilers. Hand 

selected stock. ‘One of the largest produc- 

ers in the country. High quality at fair 
price. Over night delivery. All blood tested 
stock. 100% Live Delivery. 


Barred, White and Buff Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, and Rhode Island Reds, 


Also Barred Rock-New Hampshire Cross 
for early broilers or layers. 


$4.00 per 50; $7.50 per 100; $35.00 per 500. 
Here is your opportunity to get value re- 


ceived for your money. Order direct from 
this ad_and you will hear from us in a few 
D. 


Chic ks — Thousands 





days. Can ship C.O. 
_W. E. BUNDY, New Carlisle, Ohio. 
Sexed Day-Old Pullets — Males and straight run 


Produced by Rusk’s Famous 
15th Consecutive year blood 
Males low as 3c. Assorted, 
Rusk Farms, Dept, 1027-J, 


Chicks. Popular breeds. 
7-Point Breeding Program. 
Low Fall Prices. 

. Catalog Free. 
Windsor, Missouri. 

Largest Production — ‘Sexed Pullets | and Males and 
R.O.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest—Prices no higher 
than for common chicks. R.O.P. sires out of 232-312 
egg hens. Catalog Free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 


106- A, Brenham, Texas. : : 5 
SOUTHERN CHICKS 
TS 


100% LIVE DELIVERY—C.0.D. 
From Hardy Northern Stock. 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks F 
Wh. Rocks and Wh. Wyandottes. 
Buff Orps. and Cornish-Leghorns. 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns (large Wype) 

Heavy Mixed (no seconds) 
Order Direct from This Ad 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, Dept.A, 


PUREBRED 
BLOOD TESTED 
SHIPMEN 





| 3195 7.50 36.5 
— FREE Catalog. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Controlled Quality Throughout—80- 
Acre Trapnest farm. Rigid breeding and health control. 
Five breeds. Sexed if desired. Free catalog. Shaffner 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery, 249 Peters Street, S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Chicks of Distinction — Prompt delivery. Eighteen 
popular varieties at extremely low summer prices. Sexed 
and unsexed. Livability guarantee. Postage prepaid. 
Write for details. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New 
Albany, Indiana. 


SUMMER PRICES — YESTERLAID CHICKS 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Other Breeds ~ _— 


A New Chick 


50 100 500 

Grade A $2. “00 $3.50 $6.50 $32.00 
jrade AA and AAA $395 4.00 7.50 35.00 
Heavy Mixed 75 3.00 5.95 30.00 
X-L (Special cross breed for broilers) 7:00 32.50 


For Immediate Shipment, Order Direct from this Ad. 
YESTERLAID HATCHERY, Dept. A-1 Nashville, Tenn. 

Booth’ s Famous Chicks—Strong, | healthy, quick “grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. Also sexed chicks. 
Reduced prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 818, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


Colonial- World’ s Largest Chick Producers — Hatch 
1. 


year aroun All leading breeds. Straight run and 
sexed. Vin discounts on 1939 orders booked now. Catalog 
Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. — 


SATILLA CHICKS 
DEPENDABLE AND EASY TO RAISE. 
Blood Tested—Quality gear 


Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 
AAA English White Leghorns. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks 


sh 0 $8. 05 $11. 35 
- 4.00 7.45 36.25 





R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes . 4.00 36.25 
Buff Rocks and Orpingtons. . 4.00 36.25 
Heavy Breeds, Assortec 3.50 32.50 


Order Direct from this Ad. 
SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 


‘Ata’ 8 Famous Chicks—All Popular Varieties Hatched. 
Prices attractive. Quality the best. We specialize in 
Sexing. Also thousands hatching weekly. Atz’s Mam- 


moth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Thornwood Gold Band Chicks—Big ‘Summer Bargains. 
Wonderful layers; extra pound broilers. All blood tested. 
Immediate delivery. Catalog Free. Thornwood, Ince., 
Dept. 112, Louisville, Ky. 
Vv IGOROUS HEALTHY CHICKS— _ 

Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 50 

Wyandottes, Minorcas : 
Heavy Assorted or Leghorns. 
Postage Paid — 100% 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, 

Baby Chicks—Blood tested. Write “for summer and 
fall prices, Ashley Baby Chick Co., Ashley, Ohio. 








Ala. 


Florence ©, 















Baby Chicks 





20 Breeds—Bush’s ey Chicks—Pullets, Cockerels, 
unsexed. Prices begir .95, f.0.b. hatchery. Prompt 
shipments c.o.d. Get ps price list. Bush Hatchery, 
Box 219-R, Clinton, Mo. 

Ww alker'’ $ Worthmore Chicks—Ten years of producing 


chicks ry please 
low 
Creig hton, 


pric 


and are profitable. 
e Ten leading’ breeds. 
Missouri. 


Walker 





sk for our very 
Hatchery, 


Riverside Chicks at Special Reduced Prices—18 lead- 


ing breeds, 
livery. 


First Quality Woodlawn Chic 
Thousands every Tuesday and Friday. 
Atlanta. 


eries, 51 

Chicks—Hatching Weekly—All breeds, 
tested flocks. Send c.o.d. if you 
Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Helm Hatches All Year 





Pullorum tested. 


Riverside Hatchery, Box Ps 





0 Piedmont Avenue, 








prefer. 


Blood Tested Chicks 


Immediate or future de- 
Knoxville, 


Tenn. 


All popular breeds— 
Woodlawn Hatch- 


blood 
Jones 


from tine 
Write 


High- 
Helm’s Hatch- 






est Livability 1937 Contests. $6.90 up. 
ery, Paducah, Kentucky. 

Osage Chicks—Leading Breeds—Popular prices. Live 
delivery. Osage Hatchery, Jefferson City, 

Leghorns: 

White Leghorns—275 Ke 325 Egg Sires—Large type. 
Bred for high production of large white egg Blood 
tested. Live delivery guaranteed. Pullets, $9.50; Cock- 
erels, $3.00; unsexed, $6.00 (prepaid); two weeks old 
Pulle $13.00; four — old Pullets, $17.00; five to 
six eeks old Electric Capons, 25 for $6.25 (f.0.b.) ex- 





Free catalog. 


State Approved, 
A Quality, $5.95. 
Poultry Farm, 


AA 


Ss 


Rock, 
Heavy 
Versailles, 






N 
Hatchability, 
from high egg record hens; also Chicks, 


Bocke nstette’ 8, 


Nice Black Giant and White Wyandotte 


March if taken 





tate 
ant 
as 


rred 


ew 


Approved, 


Blood, 


hatched 
Marsh Henshaw, 


Rice 


Buy from a breeding farm for dependable quality. 
Leghorn Farm, Green Ridge, 


Mo. 


Baby 


Box L, Versailles, 


$10.92 


Blood Tested White laahere Chicks. 
Pullets, 
Missouri. 


Moser 





Plymouth Rocks 
Blood Tested—White Rock, Barred 
Red Chicks—$6.50 per 100, 
Moser Poultry Farm, 


is, ¢, 
sorted, $5.75. 
Missouri. 


Rock Cockerels, 
Murray, Ky. 


"$1.25; Pullets, 


prepaid. 
Box F, 


$1.00. Fracie 


Rhode Island Whites 


R.O.P. 


Livability—Extra 


Pullets 


$1.00 
Henshaw, 


each 
Ky. 


Turkeys” 8 


R-10, Sabetha, Kansas. 


at 


Rhode Island Whites — Increase 
choice *Breeding 
Eggs, 


Males 
Pullets. 


Pullets— 


once, Mrs. 


—EE 


Narragansett Turkey Book ~<a tells all about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys which are so easy 
to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chickens. 
It tells how to get started with these turkeys that do not 
wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather 
up and fatten from the day they hatch. Give records of 


remarkable results 
States. Interesting pamphlet of 
Talk’’ Free to farmers. 


with turkeys all 


Cave City, Kentucky. 


LIVESTOCK 


Hogs FP 
to make more money on your hogs. 
Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago. 


how 


Berkshires — Big Ty 
Pigs. Maplehurst “varm, 


Registered Durocs—-From ‘ 
South’s 
Huie Brothers, 


by 


herd. 


Registered Essex. 


Offer Females 
present 
Others of good breeding. 


Umpire, 
Boar. 


Lake, 
Ge 


value 


Duroe 
Cc 





Hogs 


rofitable 


Berkshires 


pe, 


over the 
instructive 
Address Burns W. Beall, 


Duroc- -Jerseys 


leading boar of 1937. 
College Park, Ga. 


— Valuable Monthly Magazine 


Registered — weess, 
South Boston, 


‘South’s Best Blood,”’ 
Prices reasonable. 


United 
“Turkey 
R-8, 


tells 
$1.00 yearly. 


Gilts, 


sired 





B. Mathis, 


Essex 


Guinea Hogs 


Guinea | Hogs Cheap. 


Fred Tidwell, 


Hampshires 
Bred to Our New 
World’s 


Mississippi. 


t Your Herd “Right 
from our Championship Hampshires — Still 
Weil's Stock Farms, 


s in 


with | 


bred sows. 


North Carolina. 


able. 


"Registered Hampshires—Price reasonable. 


Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Jersey Boars and Gilts—Of premium winning 
; Route te Lexington, 





Larkinsville, Ala. 


Herd Sire, 
Junior Champion Hampshire 
Gayoso Farms, 


The 


Horn 


Top H ampshire Boars 


have some 
Goldsboro, 





Hampshire Hogs—Outstanding Blood Lines—Reason- 


The 


o Stivers, Rome, Georgia. 


( ‘ireulars. 





Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Alabama. 

0. I. €. Hogs—On time —_ Pigs, no relation. Pedi- 
greed. Catalog. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio. 

0. I. C. and Berkshire — Pedigreed Pigs. Harris 
Farms, Pelham, Ga. 

C. Pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Portland, 


‘Registered 0. i 
Tennessee. 


Males, 
tered. 





Gil 


Lifetime cholera treatment. 


Poland-Chinas 


Purebred Big Bone Black Poland China—-8-10 weeks 


ts. $8.75 each, 


f.o.b. shipping point. 
Tri-B Poland China 


Regis- 





Farms, Irwinton, Ga. 

~ Quality Poland China ‘Breeding ‘Stock — Any age. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Poland China Serviceable Boars, Pigs. Oakview 
Farm, Newbern, Tenn. 

Modern Bred “Poland China Pigs. J. A. Weems, 
Union Spinrgs, Ala. 

Spotted Poland-Chinas 

Registered, Cholera Immuned — World’s Champion 
Herd—Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs. World’s largest 
herd. Write Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 


Spotted Poland ‘China Pigs - 
Stock—Registered, 


f.0. b. 


w. 


champions. 


‘Spotted Poland China Pigs—16 in litter. C 


blood. 





F. 





double treated, 
A. Taliaferro, Blue Ridge, 


Ballance Farm, St. Pauls 


H. Bunn, Midville, Ga. 


Ga. 


— World’s Championship 
tpeitty. 


Ten dollars, 


Registered “Spotted Poland China. Pigg — Bred ‘from 


Champion 





Spotted Poland-Chihas 


Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
_Tent 


Sevierville, 


Tamworths 

For Tamworth Hogs--Write D. V. Hill, Bonham, Tex. 
Guernseys 

Registered Guernsey Cows with records, and Bulls 

from Record Cows—All by proven sires. Blood tested. 


Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Hutonds. 


Registered Polled Herefords—All ages. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Dehorn with 
Largest herd in Southeast. 


For Sale— Registered. Polled Hereford Bulls—Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Jerseys 
For Sale at Farmers Prices—Bulls, 4 to 16 months 
old, from tested dams. Sires, Imported Willonyx Sport- 


and Arctotes Stand- 


Medal bull, 
Standard Sir. 


son of ‘? 
Valdosta, Ga 


ing Hobby, a Silver 
ard, a double = 
Suiteus Dairies, Inc. 





Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with produetion 





records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
; Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
Dairy Goate 

For Free Literature, Sample Magazine — Adress 
Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana. 

Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 823-C, Fairbury, Nebr. 
‘Three years, $1.00; sample 10c. 

~~ Milker Breeders, Kids—Shipped “anywhere. ~‘Unser’s 
Goat Dairy, Tiftin, Ohio. 

Two or More Breeds 

Dairy Cows and Heifers—Three loads strictly choice 

high-grade young and sound big type Cows that will 


produce. Mostly Jerseys; a few Guernseys and Holsteins. 
TB, abortion tested. Claude Thornton, Route 2, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Registered Polled Beef “Type " Shorthorns- - 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also O. 
and Chester White Swin, double shot for 


Chiles & Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 





For Sale- 
cholera. 








Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 











Male Coon Hound (Rambler)—Champion coon dog of 
my county for 2 seasons; 40 coons last season; 35 season 
before; treed 10 coons in one night. Natural bred coon 
tree stock. Have large size, 4-year-old male; Bluetick 
and Redbone breeding. Fast, true, open trailer; good 
nose; real strike dog; solid, true tree barker; tree right 
every time; tree every strike in mountains, swamps, 
swimming water; stay at tree. Absolutely rabbit, fox, 
deer, stock proof. Unable to hunt reason selling. $15.00, 
ten days’ trial; customer pays express. Picture showing 
catch. Reference. Your money guaranteed back if not 
pl ed. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 









Coon . Hunters—I | cannot hunt as much ‘this season as I 
have in the past. I Know how to catch coons and know what 
a coon hound has to do to tree coons. I cought 35 coons 
last season. Have large male 44-year-old Coon Hound— 
Open trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true 
steady trailer, solid true tree barker; hunts and trees 
coons in mountains, hills, or swimming water. Abso- 
lutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00; ten days’ 
trial. Customer pays express. Write for bank reference, 
picture of myself and fur I have caught. Leon Wilkerson, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Coon. “Hunters- Si, am . the “Champion ¢ Coon “Hunter of 
Kentucky—Caught 46° last season; 8 coons and 10 opos- 
sums in one night. Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3% 
years old, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, large size, 
open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true 
tree barker, wide hunter either hills or swamps; rabbit, 
fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00; ten days’ trial. (Cus- 
tomer pays express.) Bank reference. Guarantee money 
back if not pleased. Picture of catch furnished. N. 
Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





Female Coon Hound—3% years old; Bluetick, Red- 
bone breeding; good size, wide hunter, open trailer, 
good voice, true, solid tree barker; absolutely fox, deer, 


water splitter, trees coons anywhere 
A real bitch to raise pups from. $15.00 

customer pays express. Furnish bank 
Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


rabbit, 
you carry her. 
ten days’ trial; 
reference. Write for picture. 


stock proof; 





Silent Fur Hunter—Game getter, that puts money in 
your pocket. Male Hound and Cur mixed—Large size, 
3% years old, fast, solid true tree barker. Believe will 
tree 99 per cent of coon, opossum, mink before they den, 
in bottoms or mountains. $15.00; ten days’ trial. Cus- 
tomer pays express. Pictures furnished. Bank reference. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Kentucky. 


Female ‘Coon Hound “(Lady)—3% years old, , good voice, 
fast, wide, open trailer, solid true tree barker; a real 
strike dog, sure to tree; takes the water; treed 6 coons 


in one night. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00 ten 
ays’ trial; customer pays express. Bank reference. 
P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 





~ For, “Sale- ~3- Year- ‘old Kentucky Male Coon and Opos- 
sum Hound—Redbone-Blacktan breed—Fast, wide hunt- 
er; true tree barker; rabbit, stock, fox proof ; water and 
hill worker. $15.00; 15 days’ trial. Money back eRarenene. 
Reference furnished. Buyer pays express. H. N. Cath- 
cart, Hazel, Kentucky. 
Free Dog “Book- _Sergeant’s Famous. Dog Book o on 1 Dis- 
eases of Dogs—Instructions on feeding, care, and breed- 
ing with symptom chart; 48 pages, illustrated. Write for 
Free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 W. Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va. 





“Coon, n, Opossum, “Fox, ‘Rabbit, “and Combination “‘Hunt- 
ing Hounds—Write for Free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 

$15.00 Buys 2- -year- -old Full-blooded Coonhound— 
Hunted last season; treeing nicely. Shipped c.o.d. Free 
description and pictures furnished. Coonhound Kennel, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Dogs 


Shepherd 
BE. W. 


Black English 
for picture and prices. 


Puppies—On approva) 


Chestnut, Chanute, Ka 


Kans, 


Tree, Fox, Rabbit Hounds—Money_ back guarantee, 
Write us. Forrest Sarver, B-2 Herrick, Illinois, 

Rat Terrier Pups—Bred for raters. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansa 





?P ups. « Sornieh 


Texa 


‘New foundland 
Rotan, 


Pedigreed Cockere 
Ma rtins Cornish Farm, - 








Hunting Hounds -= c ‘heap. Lite rature Free. Star 
Kennels, B-1, Herrick, Illinois. 
i Pointer Pups- —Pedigreed. Photo stamp, 
Yeager, Manchester, Ga. 2 
Shepherds, Collies For watch and stock. Ezra Zim- 


merman, Flanagan, Illinois. 


Agents-Salesmen 


Don't Be a Job Hunter- 
our capital. No hard times; a: 
own boss Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 Home necessities. Selling experience un- 
necessary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dig- 
nified, profitable business backed by world-wide indus- 
try. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. I-U “PG F, Memphis, Tenn, 


-Start your own business on 
no lay-offs; always your 








Amazing Opportunity—Give away valuable premiums 
and samples with Famous Quality Coffee, Spices, 400 
other necessities. Steady work — excellent pay. Your 
groceries at wholesale. $500.00 Ye y Bonus and Free 
samples to all qualified dealers. Experience unnecessary, 
Togstad Co., Dept. 653, Kokomo, Indiana, 


Display Case Free of Extra Cost and Big Free Trial 
Packages — Biggest money making agents proposition 
yet. Cosmetics, extracts, medicines, household remedies, 
New and different. No experience or money needed, 
Write Lucky Heart Co., Dept. PF-9-X, Memphis. Tenn, 

Agents—Smash Go Prices! Coffee, 2c Db. 
4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades. 10 for S%4c. 106 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience unnec. 
essary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Missouri. 


I’ll Give You Groceries at Wholesale besides splendid 


opportunity to make up to $45.00 in a week. Brand new 
Ford Sedan given as bonus. Details Free. Albert Mills, 























6239 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Big Money Taking Orders Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, 
Underwear, Raincoats, Pants, Dresses, etc. — Sales 
equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. Write, Nim- 
Tod, 4922 AA Lincoln, Chicago. 

~ Given to You—$12. 50 “Agents Outfit ¢ of ‘Big. ‘Package? 
Cosmetics, Medicines. Free samples also. Write for 
proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. MA-98, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Free Samples, Free Sample ‘Case _— Send n name and 
address for $7.00 offer you make on first deal. No ex- 
perience; no money risk. Keystone Lab., Dept. A-9, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





Be Your Own Bo: -Oper 
ness from store, home, auto; 
thing furnished. Catalog Free! 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 

Large Profits in Your Own Business — Sell new and 
used clothing, bankrupt stock. Experience unneces 


perate used-new clothing busi- 
200% -300% profit. Every- 
V. Portnoy, 566-AE 




















Everything — Details Free. Publix, 
Roosevelt, Chicag 

New Invention “Turns” “Auto Headlamps into. Amber 
Foglights—Snaps on. Inexpensive. Sensational seller, 
Samples sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 160, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Agents, Make Bigger Profits on 1 Food Products Bar- 


gain Deals—-Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial 
outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-R Dodier, St. Louis, 


1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, 
specialties, novelties. Agents undersell stores. 
alog. Jobbers, Dept. 209, 930 W. Roosevelt, 


Wanted — Monument Salesman. Geo 
Company, Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., 





Drug Sundries, 
Free cat- 
Chicago, 





gia Memorial 
gs Ga. 


Write 
Ga. 








valuable prizes. 
Columbus. 


Concord Nure 


Men, Women—Earn cash, 
Dan G. Streetman, 220 Eleventh St., 


~ Fruit Trees. for Sale—Agents Wanted. 
series, , Dept. 25, _Concord, 





Aatittes 


Men—Pilots, Mechanics, Draftsmen, 
Sheet Metal-—Positions open. Learn now. Free catalog. 
California Flyers School of Aviation, Dept. PFC-9, 
Los s Angeles Airport, Inglewood, California. 


~ Aviation Apprentices—Good Pay—Big Future—Write, 
immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Universal 
Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. N, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Aviation Needs 








Batteries 


Edison Storage Batteries for Light-Power. Fifteen 
year life; fully guaranteed. Low prices. Complete light- 
ing plants. Free literature. ‘‘See-Jay’’ Company, 
Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Prices — Write 








catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless collected. May's Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Kentucky. i 
Dentistry 


Plates Repaired—Fall a ah 00 Each—No more, 
no less. Duplicated, $4.00. Cash with order. Weste 
Dental Laboratory, Box 83, San Angelo, Texas. 





Electric ‘Fencing 
p Ouistending Engineering Achievement—Super Electti¢ 
‘ence — Precision built, Synchronized Electro-break 
= Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully guaral- 
teed. 30-Day trial. Free Booklet. Distributors, Dealett 
wanted. Super Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 





Sportsmen—200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Th. 
_ Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
Ferrets--We send on approval. Descriptive illus- 
trata folder Free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 





Fourteen Dollars | Buys a Guaranteed “Coon  Dog—Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds priced accordingly. Literature Free. 
Dixie Kennels, B-8, Herrick, Illinois. 


"Saint Bernards—Reasonable. "Shipped a any- 


“Baby’ ‘ 
where our risk! Dime brings illustrations, souvenirs. 
Royal Kennels, 213, Chazy, N. Y. 


$15. 00 Buys Trained Coon 1 Houna — Opos ssum, ~ Fox, 
Rabbit, and Bird Dogs cheap. List Free. Ramsey 
Farm Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 








a 

Latest Improved Electric Feneer—Simple; efficients 
complete, portable. Guaranteed. 30 Days’ trial. Write 
for amazingly low prices. Established dealers wanted. 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AH, North Cicero, Chi cae 





Proven 1-Wire Fencers—Battery, Electric—Economl- 
Farm Agee 


cal, safe, guaranteed. Free trial period. 
Wanted. Write Heidger Manufacturing Co., 
West Allis, Wisconsin. 
i 26 es oe 
Conqueror—One Wire 1 Electric. Fence—S afe, econom- 


. Dealers wanted. 


ical and guaranteed—$16.95 and $24. 
42nd Street, Phila 


S. Reed Conrey, Jr., Co., 715 N. 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Low Priced Fence Chargers Cuts Fencing Costs To 
Thousands in use. Battery, Electrie types. Valuable | 
booklet Frees Salesmen wanted. Electro-Fence, Box 
Payette, Idaho. 
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Formulas 
Kinds! — Guaranteed. 


Formulas—All Catalog Free, 





Kemico, 70, _Parkridge, Tllinois 

Furs 
Let us Tan and Make up your Furs, Hides into 
Harness, Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 


Mineral, Virginia. 


“Help Wanted—Female 


Personal Christmas Cards—$1.00. Amazing 
50 Folders with customer’s name imprinted. 
Pays big profit. Free samples. Also un- 
Christmas Card Assortments. General 
Peoria St., Dept. P-337, Chicago. 





Sell 50 
bargain! ‘ 
Sells fas 
equaled $1.00 
Card, 400 S. 


oe 

Christmas Card ‘Sensation !—Sell 21 gorgeous Christ- 
mas Folders in ‘‘Copper Gift Box’’ for $1.00; profit, 
100%. Seven other assortments. Finest Personal Christ- 
mas Cards, with name. Get ee Janes Art Studios, 
192 Anson Pl., Rochester, N. 








Earn up to $4. 00 Daily, "Spare “Tim Showing smart 
personal Christmas Cards — Also 21-card assortment, 
$1.00. Profit, 100%. Others, 50 with name, $1.00. 
Samples Free. W etmore & Sugden, 749 Monroe, Dept. 
SK. Rochester, is Oe 


“Wante d: Reliable Woman—To test ¢ our “Food Products 
in her home, and later take orders if samples are satis- 
factory. $6.00 worth full size Products Free. Send no 


Blair, Dept. 


Wear Fine Hose I Send Without Cost with Outfit 
while taking orders for Amazing New Hosiery. Replace- 
ments guaranteed against holes, snags, runs. Rush name 
and hose size. Wilknit, Desk 30-J, Greenfield, Oh io. 


money. Just write, 27-A, Lynchburg, Va. 





Position Open for Married Woman to Wear Free Sam- 
ple Dresses—Earn to $23 weekly. No canvassing, no 





Tivestment. Write fully, giving age, dress size. Fashion 
Frocks, Dept. CJ-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Help Wanted—Male 
STEADY WORK — GOOD PAY— 
Reliable man wanted to call on farmers. No —- 


work. Hom 


ence or 
ey onderful 


every night. 
new proposition. 
MeNESS COMPANY, 
Steady Work—Good Pay—Reliable Man Wanted to 
call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to $12.00 
a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars Free. 
Write McNess Co., Dept. 171, Freeport, Illinois. 


“Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


capital required. Pleasant 

Make up to $12 a day. 
Particulars Free. yr 
Dept. 171, Freeport, 


Illinois. 

















Honey 
Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-Ib. 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 








Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’? — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 39, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





‘Hosiery 
Ladies Full Fashion Pure Silk Hose—Slightly imper- 
fect—3 pairs, $1.00. Pure thread Silk Hose, 5 pairs, 
$1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quality 
Hosiery, Burlington, N. C. 


Ladies’ Beautiful Pure Silk Hosiery—Slightly im- 
perfect—5 pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Money-back guaran- 








tee. Years of honest, courteous dealing. Paramount 
Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 
5 Pairs Ladies’ Chardonize Hosiery, Postpaid, *. 00. 


New 1938 Catalog now 7. Write for one. L. 8. Sales 


Company, Asheboro, N. 





Insect Killers 
Farmer's Electric Fly Killer — Dairy farms, private 
homes. Gardenhour Mfg., Waynesboro, Pa. 





Instructions 
About 50,000 Government Civil Service Vancancies 
Yearly—130,000 more positions just added to Govern- 
ment Civil Service. Are you eligible for entrance test? 
Find out—no obligations. Write, Instruction Service, 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get a Government Job—$105- $175 Month — Prepare 
immediately for next examination. List positions—Free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A-50, Rochester, N. Y. 








Profits!—Print your own circulars, statements, ete., 
inexpensively. Buy no machinery. [Illustrated Instruc- 
tions, 10c. B. W. Macon, Ramseur, N. C. 





Beauty Culture, Barbering—Earn while learning. Big 
pay. Male, female. Free Booklet F. Grow, 81 So. 2nd 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 





Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY SEONG Bey a 
NEW SOUTH CORN M 
BEST STONE BURR GRIST MIL : MADE. 
OW FACTORY PRICE 
AMERICAN an MFG. CO., aes. Salem, N. C. 


, 
Of Interest to Women 
Why Pay More? — Entire Stock of Crepes at Mill 
prices—Send 10 cents for samples. Durable Silk Mills, 
Altamahaw, N. C. 


Office Machines 


Save Half!—Typewriters, Duplicators, Addressographs, 





Dictaphones, Check-writers—Terms, 10c per day. 10- 
Day Free Trial. Write, Pruitt, 952 Pruitt Building, 
Chicago. 





Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—-Teeth, watches, jewelry. 
100% full cash value mailed day shipment received 
Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Information Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 

Gold, $35.00 Ounce—Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old ~apgy | Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 








S. Mint.; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 

Buffalo). ’ Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 

4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Bs. Max Mehl, 





Patent Attorneys 
Inventors—Write for New Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-V 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 





Inventors: Sell Your Unpatented Invention with posi- 
tive safeguards under patent laws. New low-cost pro- 
cedure. Complete details Free. American Patents Cor- 
poration, Dept. 26-E, Washington, D. C. 





Practical Invention for Sale—Pat- 
write Chartered Institute of 
Ww ashington, 5, Cc. 


Have you a Sound, 
ented or unpatented? If so, 
American Inventors, Dept. 85, 








Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, 





Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. r “Randolph. Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


5 Pea Shellers 








Green Pea Sheller—Sample, 25c. Agents Wanted. 
S. Harper, 7737 N.W. 6th Ct., Miami, Florida. 
Personal 


Fairmount Maternity—Private Hospital—Seclusion— 
High grade maternity service for unfortunate women. 
Low rates. Working reduces expenses. Desk C, 1414 
East 27th, Kansas City, Mo. 


Photo Finishing 


Immediate Service!—Better Pictures—16 Guaranteed 
Prints from roll, 25c; one colored or two plain Enlarge- 
ments and 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c; 16 reprints, only 
25e, coin. One Day Service! Details and Film Mailers 
Free on request. American Studios, Dept. PF, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 








Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
one colored Enlargement or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25¢e (coin). Genuine. nationally known, 
Moentone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 








Free—Fine-grain Developing, 8 Velox Prints, and 
Enlargement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Enlargement with 
every 8. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, 
East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Prompt_ Service — Guaranteed Work — Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Double Weight Enlargements, 8 Neverfade 
Gloss Prints each roll, 25¢. Dubuque Film Service, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 








Special Trial! — Rolls Developed and Printed with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints, only 15c. Quality guar- 
anteed. Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, Chicago. 





Rolls Developed—Two sets prints plus eulatecmens 
coupon, 25c; reprints. 3c; over 19 reprints. 24%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Towa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 


Prompt Service, Quality Work—Two beautiful double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 








Genuine Velox Fadeless Prints—20 Reprints, 25c. 
Roll developed, 2 sets prints, and colored professional 
enlargement, 25ce. Artshop, PF-4, Sweetwater, Texas. 





Snapshots in Colors—Roll developed, 8 Natural Color 
Prints, 25c. Natural color reprints, 3c. Amazingly beau- 
tiful. Natural Color Photo, C-53, Janesville, Wisc. 


Free !—Best Snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 Prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Two Beautiful Professional Double-weight Enlarge- 
ments and eight life-time prints, ai reprints, 3c. 
May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
Two Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


_ Roll _Developed—25c coin—Two 5x7 Double Wie 
8 gloss prints. Club Phot 

















Portable Mill Operators, Attention!—Fords Hammer- 
mill insures better service, greater returns. New, mod- 
em, service-free. Molasses Feed Impregnator optional. 

© motor operates truck and mill. Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


Ae iy Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Free Oil Colored 8x10 Enlargement with each dollar's 
worth of work. 8-Exposure rolls finished, 25c. Rex 
Studio, Box 469, Birmingham, Ala. 








$22.50; 
$19.00. 
Electrical Sur- 


2,000 watt, $65.00; 1,000 watt direct current, 
ther Generator and Motor 
plus Company, 


ayrcating Current Generators—500 Watt, 


Bargains. 
1885 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


1938 Double Geared Center Drive Engine Power All 
BU. Eslccs clivered’ Welte er aketind ian Tia 
lelivere Tr ‘or detailed information. 

Martin Mfg. Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Medical 


PE You and Your Dog—Use Brown’s Nu-Pine. For 
at mange, canker ear, old sores, cuts, etc. For man: 
“4 rash, sunburn, chaps, athletic foot, and chronic 
sala” P your druggist cannot supply you, sent pre- 
~ +, ‘3 pens. coin or stamps. Dr. Brown, 








Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c; 
25 or more, 2c each. Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 

Roll Developed and 8 poousitet ba Glossy Pete, 
25ce, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotopri 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 








Eight Enlargements—Films developed, plus 8 enlarge- 
ments, 25¢c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791, Dept. PF, Boston, Mass. 


20c Trial Order—Any size six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed; Free enlargement coupons. Rite- 
way Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

wen™ Developed, 8 Quality riot. 3 25c; Reprints, 3c. 


Wor! ndard Formulas. 
North Studio, North, 8S. C. 














ssemer, 
Milk Coolers 
Electric Milk Coolers — $99.50. Thousands in use. 
® for name of nearest dealer or user and save half. 
oy ins. Commercial Refrigeration Co., Inc., Roches- 


Quick Service—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 
2 eulecgemenie. 25ce, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
ansas. 





Roll Developed, 16 Prints, and 2 Enlargements, 25c. 
20 Reprints, 25¢. Kelley Studio, PF-2, Sweetwater, Tex. 





Milking Machines 


Mtber—Loweet priced. Most economical. Few- 
Bri . Cleans itselt automatically. 

ees-Stratton Engine, optional. Fully guaranteed. 
St lands =e users. Terms. Myers-Sherman Co., 
teator, Ilinoi 





Motorcycles 

Reconditioned Moto reycles — New-Used parts for all 
makes, Authorized. Harley: Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Kansar City, Mine ., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 


25e Coin Develops Your Roll with 16 Prints—Reprints, 
16 for 25¢ coin. Troup’s Photo Service, Toccoa, Ga. 


Guaranteed — Roll Developed, 16 Prints, 25c; 20 
prints, 25¢. Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


15¢ Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big poeder piec- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Real Rush Service—Rolls developed 16 pictures 25c, 50 
Reprints 50c. Photographers, River Grove, Il. 











Photo Finishing 


Beautitone Enlargement, Dime and Negative. 
Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Roll Developed, 
25c. Summer's Studio. 


Giant 


2 prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
Unionville, Mo. 











16 Pictures Every Roll, 25¢c. Reprints, 2c. Ideal 
F ‘ilms, Box 1414-P, Birmingham, Ala. 

“Rolls Developed =e: Pri 8, 2 Enlargements, De. 
Mayfair, Box 261-W, Toledo, “Ohio. 

Rolls Developed and Printed, 10c — Trial. Quality 
Finishers, Maywood, Illinois. 

16 Prints with Roll, : 16 R Reprints, ~ 850. ‘Rex 





Photo, Ogden, Utah. 


Quilt Pieces 
Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
designs—4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c. Sent c.o.d.. 
plus postage. Order 8 pounds (2 bundles) for $1.89 and 
receive assortment beautiful quilt patterns free. Special! 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Quilt 





Schools and Colleges 
We Pay $25.00 per Week After Graduating from Bar- 
bering Department until given position. Earn while 
learning Te auty Culture taught thoroughly. Florida’s 
Sarbering and Beauty Colleges, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Tobacco 


Save—Buy Direct from Factory—-200,000 farmers say 
you can’t beat ‘‘Kentucky Pride’ Chewing—30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smok- 
ing, extra mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size sweet 
Piugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco 
Co., Murray, Kentucky. 





This : Offer—s end name and ‘address ‘of 5 tobacco 
for trial order of special Air-cured and 
Smoking. Get your tobacco ab- 


Try 
users and 25¢ 
Burley Chewing and 





solutely Free advertising Kentucky Finest Tobacco. 
Farmers Exchange, Wingo, Ky. 

~ Postpaid 10 "Hands, 50e; $1.00—Special Trial 
Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. Four-year-old mellow 
Chewing or air-cured Smoking. Send cash or money 
order, 


TFarmers Tobacco Company, Milburn, Ky. 

Postpaid — Guaranteed as Advertised or “Money “Re- 
funded—No green, bitter, or sand. Real sweet Red Leaf 
or Burley Chewing or Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00. This 
tobacco will please. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 

Postpaid—Money “Back Guarantee—Please give me a 
trial order; 5-year-old, clean, mellow, bulk sweetened 
Red Leaf, air-cured or Burley Chewing or Smoking—10 
pounds, $1. 00. Joe Cooper, Wingo, Ky. 

Guaranteed- —¢ hewing, Smoking, or Cigarette Tobacco, 
five pounds, $1.00; ten, $1.50. Pay when received. Briar 
pipe and cigars Free. ‘Carlton Tobacco Company, D-138, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 














Postpaid—Good Redleaf 
pounds, $2.00; Smoking, $1.50; 
$1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Curtis Rogers, 


Chewing, First Grade, 10 
Second Grade Chewing, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





clean Redleaf Chewing, Smoking, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


mellow, bulk flavored, 
10 pounds, $1.00. Southern Farms, 








Postpaid, Guaranteed—2-year- old | long ‘mellow Red 
Leaf—Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Prompt 
shipment. Brown Tobacco Farms, Ralston, Tenn. 





Judy’s Pride—Southwest Virginia’s Golden Burley— 
Aged, air-cured, mellow; 25 hands, $1.00; 60, $2.00, 
postpaid. Greyledge Farms, Alvarado, Virginia. 





Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed best mild Smoking 
or red Chewing, 12 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, 
box Plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Bargain Offer — To introduce my special prepared, 
aged, mild Smoking, or bulk sweetened Chewing, 15 








pounds, $1.00. Dixie Farms, Lynnville, Ky. 
Pay Postman—Long, bright, free from dirt Burley ; 
air-cured or fired—12 pounds Chewing or 15 Smoking, 


$1.00. Alton Bryant Palmersville, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed— Rich, mellow, , hand pieked— 
Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10, $1.00; sample, 
25 cents. S. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 





20-30 inch. “aged, 
$1.35; Smoking, 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very best, 
mellow Red laef Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Pay ¢ on Delivery—Guaranteed—Tennessee Red Leaf— 
Not green or bitter—12 pounds Chewing or 15 Smoking, 
$1.00. Charles Codie, Sharon, Tenn. 


Good Leaf Tobacco—Prepaid to yo ‘ou—10 T ths.. “$1.2 
Smoking, $1.15. Quality, quantity, and price is ot wd 
Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 











Tennessee’s Favorite—Extra good, long, clean, bright, 
juicy Chewing or real Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, post- 
paid.’ Mose Smith, Martin, Tenn. 


Prepaid—Best Grade Sweet and Juicy Chewing and 
Smoking Tobacco, 11 unds, $1.00; 5 pounds, 50c. 
Mae Thornton, Screven, Georgia. 


20 Pounds, $1.00—Guaranteed — Extra mild, hand- 
picked, air-cured or fired cured Chewing or Smoking. 
United Farmers, Milburn, Ky. 











Special Trial Offer—20 pounds, $1.00—Extra mild 
Smoking or 15 pounds mellow Red Leaf Chewing. 
Vancleve Farms, Hickory, Ky. 





Postpaid—Very best mellow Chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.35; 
Smoking, 10 * 1.00. Guaranteed, quick delivery. 
E. E. Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Rich, mellow, hand picked 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 


Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Pay When Received—Quick og Guaranteed— 
12 pounds Chewing or 15 Smoking, $1.0 B. Adams, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





~ Guaranteed—Very b best. 3- ~year- ar-old “Chewing, “10 bs., 
$1.40; mild Burley Smoking, $1.25, postpaid. A. Brown, 
Sharon, Tenn. 





Postpaid—High-grade Fancy Redleaf—Chewing, 10, 
$1.35; Smoking, 10, $1.00. 8. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list; also for Buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg., Co., East Point, Ga 


Wanted to Buy 
Indian Relics Wanted—Unusual types and Irng flint 
spears. Send tracings to Sprague, Chauncey, Gaio. 


~ War Pi sto Describe 








Currier Pictures. 
Arizona. 


Wanted— “Antique Pistols; 
thoroughly. Serven. Sonoita, 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Poem Writers, Songwriters—Send for Free Rhyming 
Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit best poems, 
melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. M) 
Studios, Dept 35-E, Portland, Oregon. 





~ Wanted—Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept. 83, Toronto, Canada. 


Songwriters—Send your Poem Today for immediate 
coneiceretien. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 
cago 











Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Mlinots. 


Wanted — Write for Free book, 50-50 
Bureau, Dept. J, Salem, Indiana. 


Songwriters 
lan. Song 








Do You Want to Be 
an Artist? 
(Continued from page 15) 


number of amateur artists. If one 
knows two or three alphabets well 
he can often find work in depart- 
ment stores, advertising agencies, 
drug stores, and other retail stores 
which display goods with a legend 
on a card or poster. There are many 
calls for sign painters of all kinds. 
High-grade work requires skill and 
artistic taste. 


Hanpicrarts—Handmade articles 
and objects are usually thought of as 
hobbies, but in addition may develop 
into real vocations. In this field we 
find embroidery, needlepoint, tooled 
leather, bookbinding, wood carving, 
hand-loomed textiles, pottery, bas- 
kets, toys, and many other novelties. 
Craftsmen who specialize in jewelry, 
silver, stained glass, pottery, or book- 
binding may earn from three to ten 
thousand dollars annually. 


Art QuatiricaTtions—The chief 
qualification for one who enters art 
work either as a creative artist or a 
technician are: 

1. Good taste which is developed through 
study and working repeatedly with mate- 
rials. 

2. Enduring physique. 

3. A love of the beautiful and a desire 
to bring it into everyday life by creating 
visual order. 

A complete list of art schools may 
be found in The American Art An- 


nual, published annually by the 
American Federation of Art, 444 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Prospective art students should cor- 
respond directly with the dean of the 
of the art school selected. 

Colleges, universities, and teach- 
ers’ colleges require the standard 15 
units of secondary work or high 
school graduation. The independent 
art school has few educational art 
requirements aside from simple 
measures to determine the student’s 
ability in art. A few require high 
school graduation or its equivalent. 
Others admit on approval of sub- 
mitted work. 

Teaching of many of the industrial 
arts has been & part of the curricu- 
lum of many vocational schools, 
high schools, and colleges. 


e 
Coming Next Month 


How to Organize Your Commu- 
nity, by H. S. Johnson. 

These Occupations May Appeal to 
You, by Paul W. Chapman. 

Build More Permanent Pastures, 
by P. O. Davis and Donald L. 
Robertson. 

What Winter Legumes Mean to 
Me, by Walton Boyd. 

“Cotton-Less” Farming in North 
Georgia, by Carl Hancock. 

Experiment Station’s Service to 
Florida Agriculture, by J. Francis 
Cooper. 

@ 


Coco From Seed, Nuts 


[ID25 coco or nut grass come from 
seed or nuts? 


It is produced by both, but mostly 
from the nuts. The seed is hard but 
will germinate readily. To check 
this method of spread, destroy tops 
of the grass by cultivation or other- 
wise before seed is formed. 




























@ TAIT BUTLER, editor, veterinarian; born, Canada, July 24, 1862; 
marricd Dell Bell, Starkville, Miss., Aug. 8, 1893; children—Eugene, 
Seta. Prof. vet. science, veterinarian Expt. Sta., Agrl. Coll. of Miss., 
1891-96; editor-publisher Southern Farm Gazette, 1895-98; prof. vet. 
sci., N. C. College of Agriculture, 1901-06; state veterinarian of N. C., 
1901-08; director Farmers’ Insts. of N. C., 1904-08; editor Progressive 
Farmer, Memphis, Tenn., since 1909; vice president Progressive Farmer 


Co. since 1909. 


Cotton Growers’ Assn., 


/ 


OR two reasors I am going to 
use this page this month to pay 
a tribute to Dr. Tait Butler. 

The first is that he has just had a 
birthday—his 76th. The second is 
that he is just about to round out 30 
full years of editorial service to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. And I 
know our nearly 1,000,000 sub- 
scribers would like to join in review- 
ing the labors of a man who has now 
served them ably since the last days 
of 1908 and is still hard at it. 


What Dr. Butler Has Fought For 


In Southern farn§ practices he has 
been a crusader for richer lands, for 
better pastures, for abundant feed, 
and for a greatly enlarged livestock 
and dairying program based on this 
one solid foundation: “Don’t ‘go’ 
into it but ‘grow’ into it—and provide 
feeds and fencing first.” Repeatedly 
declaring that richer soils constitute 
the South’s No. 1 agricultural need, 
he has stressed this more encourag- 
ing fact—that just as our warm cli-- 
mate makes it easy to lose this fer- 
tility, this same warm climate makes 
it easy for us to restore this fertility 
with legumes and cover crops. Em- 
phasizing always the importance of 
abundant feed, he has given South- 
ern farmers one wise rule they should 
never forget: “Figure out carefully 
how many acres you think you will 
need to feed your livestock—and then 
plant 25 per cent more acres than your 
estimate calls for!” And of all the 
money Southern farmers have wast- 
ed, Dr. Butler has wisely insisted, 
the greatest has been for freight on 
feed they could have produced at 
home, saying: “Ordinarily in even a 
foolish purchase a man gets some 
value, say 10, 25, or 50 per cent of 
what he pays; but when you pay for 





Pres. Am. Vet. Med. Assn., 1900-01; pres. Tenn. 
1926-29.—From ‘‘Who’s Who in 


America.” 


freight in such cases, all you get is 
thin air.” 

Growing corn on poor land is an- 
other big Southern agricultural leak 
against which Dr. Butler has in- 
veighed for a generation. “It costs 
too much to grow corn on any land 
that won’t produce at least 20 bush- 
els per acre,” he has urged year after 
year. 


South Can Have Good Pastures 


Poor pastures and unmowed pas- 
tures have also aroused Dr. Butler’s 
indignation. A generation ago he 
waked up overly contented Southern 
stockmen by saying that our typical 
so-called “pasture” was “a piece of 
land with wire around it where no 
grass grows.” And every time he 
sees a pasture at this season of year 
unsightly and “ornery” because it 
hasn’t been mowed all summer, it 
hurts him as much as if he saw a 
friend unkempt from not having 
shaved for a month. Pastures re- 
quire cultivation as seriously as any 
other crop, he has reminded us, and 
the right way to “cultivate” any pas- 
ture is with a mowing machine. But 
if properly cleared, seeded, mowed, 
and fertilized, Dr. Butler has great 
faith in Southern pastures—great 
faith. I know nothing more encour- 
aging for the future of livestock in 
the Cotton Belt than the following 
deliberate, scientific judgment of 
Dr. Butler as written down a few 
months ago after 40 years of study 
and observation. Listen to him: 


Farmers right in our Cotton Belt can have 
as good pastures as any other section, not 
excepting even those sections that boast that 
great pasture plant, bluegrass. It may take 
a little more work and cost a little more 
to make the Cotton Belt pasture, but when 
once established and proverly managed, it 
will afford more grazing because of the 


“THE GRAND OLD MAN 


OF SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURE” 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


@ As this article is written Dr. Butler is away on a brief vacation 
and his associates wish to seize this opportunity to pay tribute to a 
man who now worthily wears the title of “Grand Old Man of 
Southern Agriculture” just as it was fomerly worn by such men as 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, Prof. W. F. Massey, and others. 


variety of plants that furnish early, mid- 
season, and late fall grazing. When suit- 
able plants are seeded the abundant rain- 
fall of the Midsouth and Southeast and a 
long growing season insure more grazing 
on land of equal fertility. 


Dr. Butler has also rendered 
Southern stockmen a great service 
by constantly preaching the economy 
of cottonseed meal as a feed not only 
for cattle but also for work stock. 


Pioneer in Tick Eradication 


Regarding one of Dr. Butler’s 
greatest services to Southern agri- 
culture, I quote from an address by 
Dr. Maurice C. Hall at the South- 
ern Agricultural Workers meeting 
in Atlanta last February: 


In 1899 Dr. Cooper Curtice as state 
veterinarian of North Carolina began the 
work of tick eradication. . . . After Dr. 
Curtice left (1900), Dr. Tait Butler took 
up the work in that state, and by the time 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture was 
ready to begin tick eradication in 1906, he 
had cleaned up 16 counties. . . The cattle 
dippings in North Carolina by Cooper Cur- 
tice and Tait Butler were the cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night that have 
brought you, the pastoral people of the 
South, into the Promised Land where the 
rivers of milk spring from a livestock in- 
dustry no longer harassed by ticks and 
protoplasms. 


Today it may seem an easy thing 
to have been the first to drive cattle 
ticks from a big slice of the South. 
Actually, however, as Dr. Hall said, 
it required “the faith that passeth un- 
derstanding, the faith that moveth 
mountains” to fight the first battles 
of tick eradication, “with its tale of 
dynamited vats, its shootings, its 
preposterous politicians, and its hos- 
tile or apathetic stockmen.” 


Better Profits for Farmers 


Nor is it in the field of farm pro- 
duction alone that Dr. Butler, with 
the skill of a surgeon, has finger- 
ed out the weak spots, the danger 
-spots, in the South’s farming system. 

In all the national fights to win 
“Equality for Agriculture” from the 
days of the McNary-Haugen bill on, 
he has been in the forefront of the 
battling. Advocating parity prices, 
he has recognized that we must 
use practicable methods of achieving 
parity. He was a pioneer in declar- 
ing that price-wrecking crop sur- 
pluses must be prevented by some 
just and equitable method of gov- 





ernmental control; he has rightly 
stressed equity as well as control. 

In like manner Dr. Butler has 
fought for the right of the farmer to 
market and process the products of 
his own labor, devastatingly ridicul- 
ing the assumption of the cotton 
trade that its members have some 
vested right to take toll from pro- 
ducers now and henceforth forever. 


Recognizing the Farm Woman 


Nearly 40 years ago when he was 
director of Farmers Institutes and 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Farmers Institute Workers 
(these institutes being the forerun- 
ners of agricultural extension work), 
Dr. Butler was a pioneer in establish- 
ing institutes for farm women as 
well as men. And he has ever since 
emphasized woman’s great part in 
rural progress ..... saying humor- 
ously that you can look at the smoke 
from any chimney and tell who is 
boss in the home: “If the smoke goes 
with the wind, the woman’s boss; 
if against the wind, the man is boss!” 


Still Fighting at 76 


Now at the age of 76 Dr. Butler 
has lost none of the fire or fighting 
spirit of his youth and may be ex- 
pected to “carry on” in full editorial 
service for years to come. In every 
respect he is still as much a crusader 
for agricultural progress and for the 
rights of agriculture as when the 
American Farm Bureau some years 
ago awarded him its coveted medal 
“For Distinguished Service to Ameri- 
can Agriculture’—a tribute which 
brings fittingly to mind the ancient 
wisdom of the Son of Sirach: 

Let us now praise famous men... . 
leaders of the people by their counsels an 
by their knowledge of learning meet for 
the people; wise and eloquent in their in- 
structions; .. . honored in their generations 
and the glory of their times. 


The one other point that I should 
like to make ‘is this: In every com- 
munity and county in the South 
there is need for men and women 
who will inform. themselves and 
fight in their own localities for the 
same principles and reforms Dr. 
Butler has advocated on a South- 
wide scale. This is the challenge of 
his career to all Progressive Farmer 
readers who would likewise serve 
their day and generation. 
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For fall seeding or spring seeding, McCormick-Deering Grain Drills 
offer you the best assurance of reliable, uniform work in any soil. 
Sizes and types are available for all purposes. 
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The New McCormick-Deering Farmall 14 Tractor is a 
true triple-power tractor (equipped with belt pulley and power 
take-off), designed to operate efficiently on gasoline or distillate. 


Has new, economical floating oil screen, triple steering wheel con-- 


trol, adjustable rear wheels, and a long line of Quick-Attachabir 
Machines to work with it. Fits the needs of farms in the 4 to 6-horse 
range. Makes an ideal “extra” tractor on large farms, 
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Remember, 
Every Day is FARMALL Day 
in the Fields and on the Farms 
of America. This is the latest-type 
Farmall 20, doing a good job of 
fall plowing in a rolling 
field of stubble. 


but did that get us down? Not for a minute! We were ¢ 


way. So Son signed the lease on a ranch. Six hundred acres were ready for the — 
plow ... for deep, thorough cultivation . . . for a chance to peedoge again, — 


wheat for bread, corn and speltz for feed, flax for profit. _ 


“In Son’s face lingers, and grows, the determination of pioneer forefathers. 
“A tractor,’ says Son, ‘will help us make it!” So advertisements are studied, 
users are visited, dealers are interviewed. ‘Fourteen models of tractors for farm 
purposes,’ said International Harvester. ‘We'll give you terms. A down pay- 
ment now, the rest waits for wool and crop money. We'll deliver immediately.’ — 


“A team is sold for the initial payment. A truck from Roy Topp’s Hardware 
& Implement store returns from Fargo two days later with anew McCormick- 
Deering Tractor —bright, shiny, and ready to go! : 

“We're a jump ahead this time; we’re on our way again, light-heacced and 
happy, thanks toa progremive implement compnny and a conscientious home- 
town business man,” 


* * * 


There is ample opportunity in this sea- 
son for International Harvester power 
and tools to finish this year’s job and to 
make a good start on next year’s. All- 
purpose McCormick-Deering Farmalls, 
regular wheel tractors, TracTracTors,and 
power units stand ready to power any 


job that needs doing . .. no matter how 
tough the. job may be. Ask for a demon- 
ae of the power and tools that will 
pour efficiency and increase 
s. cc sanp ge babes 
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180 North Michigan Avenue 
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